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LOSING FEAR, FINDING JOY 


omething happened to this 

S editorial on the way to its being 
written. As is usual for me, I have 

been in “conversation” with you, Exponent’s 

readers, for quite some time as I thought (and 

we discussed, unbeknownst to you, I’m sure) 

what I would write. 

I knew that the idea expressed on the 
cover of this issue, a quotation that I have 
been mulling over for about a year now, was 
somehow at the heart of what was on my 
mind. When I first heard it, I was told that it 
was from Nelson Mandela, which made a lot 
of sense; it sounded like something he would 
say. I found out later that he did use it as the 
centerpoint of one of his speeches but that he 
had borrowed the language from an Ameri- 
can psychologist, Marianne Williamson. 
Whatever the source, the theme is universally 
accurate and seems particularly true for 
women. Because my primary context is as a 
Mormon woman, it seems to be even more 
particularly true for us. 

The thing that happened on the way 
to this editorial was my reading and working 
with the poem, “Coming on Forty,” by Teresa 
M. Carr and the essay, “Envying 1] at 44,” 
by Dawn Thurston that appear on pages 8 and 9. 
What had been a non-verbal exchange amongst 
all of us suddenly took on the shape of a lively 
conversation. 

Here two women tell their stories about 
being middle aged and looking back at them- 
selves as girls. They talk about the time in their 
lives when everything was still possible, when 
neither they nor their world had said anything 
about couldn’t or shouldn’t, when the fear 
referred to in the quote had not yet had a chance 
to interfere with who they were and what they 
wanted to be. 

I could have written Teresa’s poem, that 
is if I could write poetry; our experiences are so 
similar. But my tree was an apple tree in the 
orchard “down in the gully” where our neighbor's 
horse was kept. On my “lazy summer after- 
noons,” I would spend hours in that orchard 
cleaning out the horse’s stall; I’d find the perfect 
crook in the perfect tree in which to spend hours 
reading whichever happened to be the perfect 
book at the time; I’d spend hours planning, 
scheming, and organizing our lives with the four 
other tall, skinny, gangly-legged girls that lived in 
my neighborhood. 

We were always outdoors, and we were 
always involved in one large project or another— 
how to get one of our neighbors to ask us if we 
wanted to go swimming in their pool; how to turn 
the vacant lot into an underground hotel; how to 
set up for one of our all-night monopoly tourna- 
ments under the one street light in our new 
subdivision; where to find more horses so that we 
could go on a trail ride together; what were we 
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were going to do if we stayed 5’8” and weighing 
98 pounds; how were we going to get (fill in the 
blank, depending on the week and the boy) to like 
us. 

As I look back, I realize that I was truly 
lucky to have such a care- and abuse-free child- 
hood. [ also realize that the last two topics— 
body image and boys—of our adolescent discus- 
sion seem to be the precursors to my moving out 
of the days of unconscious and unmitigated joy at 
being myself into the more self-conscious and 
introspective years of working to please and to be 
accepted by others. I don’t think that my experi- 
ence is unique; at a minimum, Teresa, Dawn, and 
I seem to have shared similar feelings about 
being young girls, about the joy that we felt. 

Looking back on myself as a child isn’t 
that difficult, primarily because I realize that I am 
still she. When my father died and my mother 
and sister and I were looking through old photo- 
graphs as a way of bringing him back for a 
moment, I found a picture of myself in overalls at 
age three in front of a 1948 Buick. Despite all 
the indications that the picture had been taken a 
long time ago, I recognized that young girl and 
instantenously felt the joy that bubbled up in her 
and made her squeal out loud. It was a secret 
squeal that she and her sister had used to tell each 
other, “I feel wonderful.” 

As I listened to the voices in the stories 
on pages 8 and 9, I realized that I, too, miss that 
bubbling up feeling of joy that comes from not 
being afraid to be who I am. By understanding 
that I truly ama child of God and by being true to 
the gifts that He has given me, I need not fear or 


question being everything I can be. 

So, I have been remembering the 
Joy of my young self doing any number of 
challenging things and believing that I 
could and should do them all. Sure, I 
could hold the head of the water snake that 
we found at recess while three of us carried 
it in to show our second-grade teacher. 
Sure, at eleven I could take care of my 
seven-year-old sister on an all-day walk 
and picnic through the farmlands outside 
Denver. Sure, I could take care of six kids 
under eight all day, every day, all summer 
while their mother finished her degree. 
Sure, I could do a swan dive off the high 
board. Sure, I could read all the books in 
the biography section of the library during 
the summer. Sure, I could haul boulders 
out of our new yard and put a new roof on 
the carport. Sure, I could play longer, 
laugh louder, talk lower, get muddier than 
the other girls, except my sister, and most 
of the boys. 

But, as I grew up, I began to 
realize that, even though I sometimes 
squealed with joy just because I was me, 
being the kind of me that wanted to squeal 

wasn’t quite appropriate. Sometimes the sense 
that I could do anything I set out to do got in the 
way of being accepted and acknowledged. So, I 
began trying to be more acceptable, and I began 
working hard to make sure that everyone around 
was having a good time and getting what they 
wanted and began forgetting to check to see if I 
were. Soon, I didn’t squeal quite so much. 

Although for many years the bubbling up 
of joy has been more subdued and my squealing 
has been mostly to myself, I know that both have 
stayed with me. I felt joy when I married the 
man I loved, when my two children were born, 
and on the numerous occasions when who I am 
has been fulfilled by being in loving relationship 
with others. 

But, the joy that I am now working hard 
to find more frequently and consistently is that 
bubbling over of confidence in life and myself 
that was there when I was young. The closest 
that I have come so far is the bubbling that I have 
done while learning to scuba dive and the squeal- 
ing that I did after taking a long morning swim 
with a friendly manatee. 

Dawn Thurston wants to once again 
“slink among the bushes after dark,” and Teresa 
Carr wants to “climb her willow tree out back.” J 
want to continue to find chances to “bubble and 
squeal.” I want to find opportunities to have who 
and what I am “manifest the glory of God” and 
“Jet my own clear light shine.” I no longer want 
to fear or subjugate the power I felt as a young 
girl; I want to serve with that power and by doing 
so liberate others todo the same. * 
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EXCERPTS FROM 


“JOURNAL OF A FAT SISTER MISSIONARY” 
OR “SISTER GIDGET GOES TO ROME” 


times...” I’ll borrow that phrase to 

describe my mission to Rome in the late 
1970s. We’ve been unpacking boxes in our 
basement, and as I ripped open the box labeled 
“Journals, correspondence, DO NOT OPEN! ! !” 
my eyes immediately were drawn to my mission- 
ary journals. I opened the first one carefully, 
hoping to find recorded there pages of spiritually 
uplifting experiences that would perhaps bring a 
sentimental tear or two to my eyes and remind 
me of that spiritual high in my life when I was a 
disciple of Jesus Christ. Instead...oh well, just 
read for yourselves. Please remember that these 
babblings/ruminations/rantings were penned by a 
sweet, well-intentioned, obedient, and completely 
neurotic twenty-one-year-old sister missionary 
who was just trying to do her best. 


‘ T t was the best of times; it was the worst of 


Dec. 8, 1977: This is the happiest day of my 
life! I have never felt so gloriously happy! I am a 
representative of Jesus Christ! I’ve entered the 
LTM [Language Training Mission] with a clean 
slate, a purified soul; I’m getting ready to go to 
ITALY, of all places! Why was Mom sobbing so 


meet my companion—I wonder if the language 
will be hard. President Hyde, my stake president, 
promised that I’d be blessed with the gift of 
tongues and that the Italian language would 
“come to me as in a dream.” Oh, I’m so excited! 


December 24, 1977: It’s Christmas Eve, and 
I’m stuck here in this cinder block prison of a 
dorm room with one of my two companions. 
She’s got bronchitis so bad; she can’t be left 
alone. My other companion decided she could go 
to the Christmas Eve party with the other sisters 
in our branch and let me be the martyr. Frankly, 
I'd rather stay here with Sorella [Sister] Young 
anyway; it’s kind of nice to be away from “the 
princess” —if she stages one more fake heart 
attack I'll strangle her with my bare hands. Funny 
how her “attacks” always occur right before a 
test. President Kimball’s spending Christmas Day 
with us tomorrow—kinda like Bob Hope spend- 
ing Christmas in Vietnam with the troops. Hope- 
fully we can all go to that. 


January 27, 1978: Anziano [Elder] Gerner and 
I are soul mates. All I have to do is look at him 
during study time, and I know what he’s thinking, 
what he’s feeling. I know he’s in pain. I wish I 
could help him; I love him so much, but I can’t 
do anything except let him know I care. 


February 11, 1978: After our flight was can- 
celed three days ago because of snow in Denver, 
Chicago, and NYC, we finally left that spirit- 
prison of an LTM and flew to ROME! ! ! ! I can’t 
believe it! Mom staged an even more dramatic 
farewell scene at the airport, sobbing, “I can’t 
stand it; I can’t stand it—sixteen whole months!” 


Becky Linford 
Maple Grove, Minnesota 


Talk about embarrassing! But then it was finally 
time to VOLARE! [FLY!] I feel so good about 
my progress in the language; I actually scored a 
2+ on my language test and memorized all my 
discussions; the language really did come to me 
“as in a dream” because I was half asleep all the 
time, but at least it came. And sometimes I felt 
somebody else—the Spirit?—speaking through 
me because I couldn’t have done it on my own. 
Anz. Gerner and I sat next to each other the 
whole trip; we knew once we were in Rome we’d 
have no more contact with each other—mission 
rules. The fear on board began when we heard the 
pilot announce we’d be four hours late for take- 
off—plus the guy was obviously snockered, 
DRUNK, and HE was going to fly us across the 
Atlantic???? We could still bolt....We arrived in a 
semi-catatonic state of jet-lag and starvation, only 
to learn that our luggage had been lost and they 
had no room for us at the mission home. We were 
crammed into a little van-thing and whisked off 
to a crummy hotel with no hot water for showers 
and NO HEAT. We had to wear the same clothes, 
garments, stockings, etc. for four days! Yecchh. 
The assistants came and took us to an authentic 
Italian restaurant, where we learned how to read 
menus, order food, exchange money (even 
funnier than Monopoly money!), and try to speak 
the language. It was then that I knew we hadn’t 
learned the right language at the LTM. These 
people in Rome were NOT speaking the same 
stuff we'd heard in Provo! ! ! They just must not 
have the spirit here or something. 


April 10, 1978: I love my companion Sorella 
Thomas so much. It’s so cool that we knew each 
other growing up in Virginia. I love Pozzuoli, 
even though it’s rained every day since we 
arrived, we haven’t had any baptisms yet, I have 
pneumonia, and I haven’t gotten any mail. It’s 
kind of weird—they haven’t had sisters here for 
several years, and we get so many stares from the 
“natives.” I’m learning the local dialect, which is 
fun, because now I can understand what the 
lecherous old men on the buses are saying about 
us. Everyone makes jokes about “those Italian 
men pinching you on the behind”; well, they’re 
doing a heck of a lot more than just pinching, 
especially during those crowded bus rides! Let’s 
just say that my hip might have to confess 
something to President (Colletti) at the next zone 
conference. 


April 27, 1978: We were out tracting, of course, 
because that’s all we do, and in the rain again, 
because that’s all it’s done, and we were on our 
way home when | saw that cute little girl I’ ve 
seen at the corner every day get beaten uncon- 
scious by her father. He owns the produce stand 
on the corner, and she helps him out so he can sit 
in his drunken stupor and listen to the soccer 
games on the radio. I don’t know why he beat her 
so badly; I remember her looking right in my 


eyes just before his hand came down on her. We 
tried to help her as best we could, but that really 
got him angry, and he started swinging at us. 
Italy’s not quite what I expected in many ways: 
the pizza’s so boring here; they don’t put frosting 
on their cakes; they gave you petty change at the 
store in the form of cheapo candies, and people 
aren’t singing opera as they’re hanging out their 
laundry. I thought it’d be a whole Mario Lanza 
movie. So far, the only music I’ve heard has been 
at church, and while the members give it their all 
and sing out with gusto, most of them are tone 
deaf, and they sing the same songs every week. 


May 14, 1978: We had our first baptisms!!! The 
Church is true! It was wonderful to see the 
changes in the Balsamos’ lives. They gave up 
their coffee, their cigarettes, their homemade 
wine; they’re paying tithing...it’s remarkable! I 
never really thought that much about actually 
bringing people into the Church when I decided 
to go on a mission; I just wanted to serve Christ, 
to love people, and to let them know of Christ’s 
love and sacrifice for them. All the elders’ talks 
in zone conferences about baptisms and numbers 
and having more faith so we can baptize hun- 
dreds really don’t mean much to me. But getting 
these baptisms really feels bizarre, in an okay 
kind of way—it makes the elders happy, plus 
they get to actually do the baptizing and all. 


May 27, 1978: We were on our way to Church 
and were only about a block away from the 
chapel when we realized we were being followed 
by four guys. They ran and caught up with us just 
at the bottom of the stairs to the chapel when two 
of them decided to concentrate on getting me into 
a car that was reved and waiting for the planned 
kidnapping. I was struggling with them, which 
wasn’t too hard because I towered over them and 
outweighed them both, but knew I couldn’t 
struggle much longer. Sor. Thomas just stood 
there crying and saying, “Sorella, sorella, what 
should I do?” I told her to hurry upstairs and get 
the elders who were undoubtedly already there 
for scripture study. She responded, “But I can’t 
leave you here; it’s against mission rules!” I 
looked at her like she was nuts and screamed, “In 
this case, I’m sure it’s okay to go get the elders!” 
She flew up the stairs in seconds; I kept kicking 
and struggling with these now four guys and was 
halfway stuffed into their car when I saw the 
most beautiful sight I’ ve ever seen: a streak of six 
white shirts and dark suit pants came flying down 
the stairs. Two of the guys took off down the 
street and were chased by three elders, one guy 
kept hold of me and was beaten to a pulp by one 
elder, and the driver sped off up the street, 
leaving his buddies to fend for themselves. They 
didn’t fend too well, I’m relieved to say. I don’t 
know who the guys were or why they were 
kidnaping me—the tall, fat, ugly one—but I 
(Continued on next page) 
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know that the elders are true! I’ve never been so 
grateful to a group of nineteen-year-old guys in 
my life. I don’t think I'll write Mom about this 
little incident... 


June 14, 1978: My teacher from the LTM came 
to our branch here in Pozzuoli, the same Sunday I 
had to give a talk! He’s so cute, and I wanted him 
to be so proud of me—he was here with his 
whole family, and I wanted so much to make a 
good impression. I decided to give a talk based 
on one given by President Kimball about clean- 
ing up our lives and cleaning up our homes and 
yards and garbage and stuff. I was feeling pretty 
darned good about my facility with the lan- 
guage—everyone commented on how well I 
spoke for someone out such a short time. I 
decided I could wing it, just speak in Italian 
extemporaneously without writing every word 
down. Big mistake: I started out just fine, gush- 
ing appropriately about how wonderful it was to 
all be together again here in the best city of the 
mission, Pozzuoli. And then I went into the body 
of the talk, telling people about President 
Kimball’s advice about cleaning up our lives. I 
was trying to give the example of how sometimes 
people are careless and throw garbage out of their 
cars as they’re driving, but instead I said: “Many 
people drive around throwing their bikini under- 
wear out their car windows....” Oh well. 


August 8, 1978: After six months, I have a new 
companion: Sorella Seely. I’m still a junior 
companion, the lowest person on any mission 
totem pole, me being a sister and all, but that just 
leaves the elders to brown-nose their way into 
leadership positions all by themselves. It’s 
especially fun watching the ones who are just 
DYING to be leaders and even funnier when they 
aren’t even called to be senior companions ‘til 
they’ve been out for a year! Anyway, Sor. Seely’s 
great; she knows the language so well. She’s also 
on the large side; so, we present a formidable 
front in our travels. I hate the heat so much; I can 
barely describe it. It’s humid, too, and between 
having to wear the nylon one-piecers [garments] 
and ill-fitting pantyhose all day during 110 
degree heat and 150% humidity, walking walk- 
ing, walking up hills and on dirt roads, I am NOT 
a happy sister at the end of the day. 

But the funniest thing happened today: 
it’s Saturday evening, and we were going door- 
to-door in this apartment building (with no air 
conditioning, of course). Sor. Seely and I were so 
hot and wasted that we were practically asleep on 
our feet as we knocked on this one door. We were 
swaying from side to side, ever so slowly, trying 
to create the illusion of air circulation. The door 
that was one-quarter turn to our right was slightly 
open, the occupants undoubtedly trying to get a 
cross-breeze in their apartment. No one answered 
at the first place we’d tried, and trying to keep 
sweat production to a minimum, we didn’t even 
move as we rang the doorbell to the apartment 
that had its door open—we just kept swaying 
gently from side to side, bumping gently into 
each other for support. No answer. We rang 
again—there had to be someone there, the door 
being open and all, but we heard no footsteps. We 
just kept swaying side-to-side, gently bumping 
shoulders. Then I did a bad thing: just as Sor. 
Seely was about sway into my shoulder, I decided 
to step backwards instead, just to see what would 
happen. Well, she had apparently leaned more 


heavily on me than Id realized because she 
swayed so far to the right that she didn’t have the 
energy to catch herself before she went splatting 
right into the apartment with the open door, 
landing very awkwardly on their entry floor. The 
sight of my companion sprawled all over the 
floor of some poor unwitting Italian’s apartment 
made me laugh so hard and loud that echoes 
reverberated throughout the building at an 
embarrassingly deafening level. The lady of the 
house ran to the entry to see what kind of freakish 
fiend had broken into her house. By this time, 
Sor. Seely was laughing hysterically as well and 
trying to scramble to her feet. I realized that we 
were making a brutta figura,, a very bad impres- 
sion; so, I covered up my name tag and hurriedly 
apologized for the mishap, begged the lady’s 
forgiveness, and explained that we were from the 
Jehovah Witnesses and would come back some 
other time. The lady slammed her door shut; 
whereupon, we raced down the stairs, only to 
discover that poor Sorella Seely had wet herself 
after laughing so hard. We both removed our 
name tags and laughed all the way back home, 
wet pantyhose, garments, sandals and all! 


ugust 14, 1978: We went tracting in a 

public housing complex on the outskirts 

of town. This place is very reminiscent 
of Cabrini Green in Chicago. There were about 
fourteen twenty-story buildings, all with broken 
down elevators, broken glass, bullet holes, empty 
bullet shells, old needles, etc. all over the stair- 
wells. At least, every apartment has a balcony, 
convenient for suicides and for the little outdoor 
barbecue grills every Italian family owns. As we 
were heading into our third building, one middle- 
aged, beer-bellied, unshaven slob was hanging 
over his balcony’s railing, calling across the 
courtyard to his buddy to “check out these two 
gigantic American women.” “Wow, one of them 
is huge [referring to me, of course]; she must 
weigh at least 75 kilos!” “No,” his Cro-magnon 
friend responded, “I say 80!” We stopped, looked 
up at them, and in perfect Puteolan dialect, I 
yelled back at them, “My grandfather heads the 
Chicago Mafia, the ‘capo dei capi,’ and I don’t 
weigh one kilo over 73!” At least that diverted 
them for awhile; they both started saying how 
remarkable it was that I not only understood but 
spoke dialect, but in spite of being so big, I sure 
was beautiful! Blah, blah, blah. Cretins. Remind 
me to shake the dust off my feet before leaving 
this dump. 


November 15, 1978: I actually got transferred 
out of Pozzuoli! After nine months, half my 
mission, I’m transferred to EUR, a suburb of 
Rome built by Mussolini. I like my companion 
okay—I knew her at the LTM—but I keep 
waking up in the middle of the night to find her 
staring at me. Hmmm. Anyway, we went tracting 
in this one neighborhood—this sweet old lady 
heard we were from the Church of Jesus Christ 
and automatically assumed we were some kind of 
funky new nuns or something. She immediately 
invited us in (an effective door approach that 
we'll try again!), but neither of us were prepared 
for her home: it was mid-day, but the curtains 
were all drawn. It was dark and smelly, with 
candles lit all around the room. There were saints 
of every type and variety all around the room— 
up on shelves, on tables, on bookshelves, plant- 
stands, in the comers, hanging from the ceiling, 


standing on the floor... EVERYWHERE! Madon- 
nas and burning incense, little relics in boxes— 
and in the center of the room was this glass 
casket-like thing, with a complete infant skeleton 
inside. She kept pointing at it, kissing her rosary, 
and sobbing about it being the baby Jesus in 
there. (HUH????) She was thrilled that she was 
sharing this, this beloved THING with some of 
Jesus’s nuns! It was just like out of a bad Fellini 
movie. Yikes! We asked to say a prayer with her 
and flew out of there as fast as we could! 


January 8, 1979: We got to take the new sisters 
out for their first experience tracting! Hee, hee, 
they’ve been in Italy less than twenty-four hours, 
and they’re anxious to get out and convert 
thousands, like the sons of Mosiah. The sister I 
accompanied was not terribly outgoing (to say 
the LEAST), but she was sincerely wanting to do 
what was expected of her. She was kind of 
homely and pudgy and looked down all the time. 
She was also scared out of her mind. She’d 
grown up on a farm in Idaho and had never left 
the state before going on her mission. I got her all 
prepped: we went over various door approaches, 
what to say, how to say it depending on who 
answers the door, different techniques to get your 
foot in the door, explaining which pamphlet to 
leave if we didn’t get to teach a lesson. We even 
went over the first discussion a little; so, she’d 
feel more comfortable. I told her I’d do the first 
couple of doors so she could see how it’s done, 
and then I’d turn it over to her. And off we went! 

She was nervous but excited and happy! I 
did the first three homes: we were turned down at 
the first door; there was no one home at the 
second door; we actually got in the third place 
and taught a mini-lesson on Family Home 
Evenings; and then it was her turn. She stepped 
right up and rang the doorbell. I squeezed her 
hand to let her know she’d do great. The door 
opened, and there stood a man without a stitch of 
clothes on. Buck naked. He was, however, 
sporting a great moustache, smoking a cigar, and 
holding a newspaper. The TV was on. He said, 
“You want something?” I looked at my compan- 
ion: she was turning white, her wide eyes fixated 
on the cigar. Nothing—no words, no sound came 
out of her mouth. I think she was going into 
shock. I saw her lip start trembling, shaking, and 
a sort of muffled gasp come from her throat; so, I 
said to the man, “Obviously, we’ve caught you at 
a bad time. We'll drop by another time.” Poor 
little sorella—she sobbed and shook all the way 
back to the mission home. 


March 21, 1979: The big countdown has be- 
gun—only two more months, and I’m almost 
home! I’m out in Casalotti, an appropriate name 
(“house of fighting”) because there have been 
two French sister missionaries sent home in the 
past month for being possessed, and, yes, I mean 
possessed, by the devil. It feels creepy in here—I 
wish the President would come out and exorcise 
this place. And why is it always the French sisters 
who are getting possessed? Hmmm. You know, I 
wish they’d change the missionary discussions 
sometimes: I mean, the Joseph Smith story is 
really important, but why do we have to tell it in 
the first person? I can’t remember the number of 
times I’ve been telling it to investigators, who, in 
the first place, can’t understand the fact that I’m 
speaking Italian because, after all, I’m an Ameri- 
can, and who, in the second place, look at me 
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the first place, can’t understand the fact that I'm 
speaking Italian because, after all, I’m an Ameni- 
can, and who, in the second place, look at me 
with open mouth and dropped jaw and ask, 
“YQU?2?? YOU saw God and Jesus in the 


Becky, you're here to love the people, not grade 
them on their listening skills... 

Then there’s awesome people like 
Signora Bruno, who felt the Spirit, who was 
seeking comfort in her life from God, who was 
striving to understand the scriptures and the role 
of religion and God in her life, who understood 
everything from the first conversation we had 
with her. We immediately clicked. She taught me 
so much about real faith, not the manipulative 
kind of faith the zone leaders and assistants harp 
on at zone conferences, where they browbeat us 
into “having enough faith to baptize hundreds, 
even thousands” and make us feel like we were 
sinful, faithless slobs if we weren’t using Zig 
Ziegler/Og Mandino sales approaches and 
manipulating people into baptism. Hers was true 
faith, the kind of faith where you respect people’s 
agency, you respect their relationship with Christ 
and with God, where you willingly turn over all 
control of your life to Him, and where you ask 
only that you can bring your will into harmony 
with His will. THAT is faith. 

One evening after teaching Signora 
Bruno, we missed the last bus back home to our 
“house of fights.” We were in a semi-creepy part 
of town, and we prayed that we would be pro- 
tected on our return. I admit, I was kinda scared: 
it was really late (after 10:30 p.M.), we were two 
women walking home alone in a rugged area, and 
we needed to feel safe. We'd just started our walk 
in the beautiful cloudless night when a huge 
white German Shepherd came bounding out of 
nowhere and headed right for us. At first, we 
were scared, thinking we'd be his lunch or 
something, but he circled around us a few times, 
approaching quite closely and playfully nipping 
at our skirts, and then he bounded off in front of 
us, disappearing into the bushes. Well, that was 
kinda fun. Then, he came back, again out of 
nowhere, circling us again, sort of nipping gently 
at us, and then bounding off in front of us again. 
This process continued the entire rest of the way 
home—all ninety minutes of it. An occasional car 
would go by, some slowing down, with idiot guys 
hanging out of the windows and screaming 
obscene invitations to us. But our doggy pal 
would reappear instantly at our side. The idiots 
would realize that it wouldn’t be worth fighting 
with this Super Dog, and they’d drive off, leaving 
us thankfully alone. As we got closer to our 
apartment, the dog slowed down and actually let 
us hug him and pet him. And when we arrived at 
our driveway, he tuned back and disappeared 
into the night, going the same direction we’d just 
come from. Hmmmmm. An Angel Dog? Could 
be, probably just a stray, but I’ve never felt so 
protected and safe as I did with that beautiful 
heavenly dog beside us that night. 


June 8, 1979: I’m going home! Oh man, what an 
emotionally exhausting week this has been. Three 
entire families from Pozzuoli drove up to Rome 
to spend the whole day with me yesterday, to say 
goodbye to their ““Beckatrice” [beautiful Becky] 
because the President couldn't give me permis- 


sion to go to Pozzuoli for our proper farewells. 
What a hoot! We had two families from Rome 
join us in a day of EATING, EATING, EATING, 
laughing, remembering, storytelling, crying, 
praying, testimony bearing, and general emo- 
tional breakdowns. I love these people more than 
my life; I can’t bear to be so far away from them. 
I may as well be on the moon as back in the 
States—it’s so expensive to come back here. I 
love everything about them: their laughter, their 
inter-family and inter-branch feuds, their fighting 
over who gets to host the missionaries to dinner 
that week, their interminable testimonies, their 
joy, their full immersion into life, their under- 
standing of living every moment of life to its 


fullest, their sense of drama, their sense of humor, 


their sense of reality (like about their government 


and the sad state of political affairs), their cuisine, 


their acceptance of you into their families forever 
and ever. 

Even people who never joined the 
Church but who accepted me as their friend still 
write me, still think of me as their long-lost 
American cousin. The Italians adopted me into 


their culture, and while I’ll never be truly an 
Italian, there are parts of my personality forever 
transformed by my experience with my Italian 
family. I sobbed all the way home on the plane— 
tears of sadness at not knowing when I'd ever be 
with these loved ones again, and tears of gratitude 
that I had known and loved these people so 
deeply. I am so very, very lucky to have been a 
missionary, to go into peoples’ homes, to eat with 
them, to discuss precious things like religion with 
them, to pray with and for them, to feel their 
sincere love for God and for me, to learn from 
them, to share my love of Christ with them, to 
become one with them. Would I—could I—ever 
do it again? I don’t think so. Too much garbage. 
And eighteen months seemed more like eighteen 
years. Would I trade that experience for any 
other? Never. Ever. 


¢ S 4 


“Tt was the best of times; it was the worst of 
times.” It was my mission. ® 
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irst, your mission president will tell you to 
H study and pray and baptize like crazy; 

then, he’ll give you a strict schedule and a 
senior companion. Depending on her mission age 
and capacity to handle stress, she will be full of 
enthusiasm and Leadership Qualities (read 
bossiness) or jaded and trunky. She is much more 
likely than the ward members to give you food 
poisoning. She will show you the ropes, however, 
and you will begin to come down off the fluffy 
white MTC cloud and learn more humility than 
you ever thought you needed. A year will 
pass, and when the new sister missionar- 
ies show up looking like a Paris fashion 
runway, you’ll glance down at your worn 
blouse and skirt and dusty sandals 
without nylons (it’s-a-stupid-rule-in-this- 
heat-besides-no-one-ever-checks), and 
you will feel like a cleaning lady—an 
older, wiser, humbler cleaning lady. Now, 
if you survive the next six months under 
the influence of growing thoughts of 
home, I hope you’ll say, as I did, with a 
slight accent, not “This was the best year 
and a half of my life,” but “This was the 
hardest year and a half of my life.” That’s 
what makes it so good. 

If you let it, a mission will teach you a lot 

about yourself, other people, the gospel—as a 
practical, not a doctrinal, matter—and life in 
general. Acknowledging that every learning 
experience is unique, | offer you the following 
lessons acquired during my mission. 


1. When in Rome—enjpoy it! 

Maybe the elders in my MTC district didn’t 
bother much with SYL (Speak Your Language) 
because they were going to California, not 
Argentina. My companion and I practiced hard, 
and we were glad two months later. My feeling 
was that I was a guest in this country, that this 
was the opportunity of a lifetime, and that I was 
going to soak it all in. I watched as some of the 
elders spoke English every chance they got, even 
in front of Spanish-speaking companions and 
missionaries at zone meetings. A few provided 
running commentary on how Argentina wasn’t 
like home: “Man, this ice cream ain’t nothin’ like 
Baskin Robbins.” No, I thought, it’s a lot better— 
and what exactly did they expect? Constant 
comparisons seemed to exacerbate rather than 
soothe homesickness. Meanwhile, most of us 
enjoyed finding out the best cuts of meat— 
carved right off a side of beef in a carniceria after 
the butcher had sharpened his knife dramatically, 
making friends with people we would never have 
met without our name tags even if we had lived 
there; learning songs claiming the Malvinas 
(Falkland Islands) as Argentina’s; celebrating 
Christmas at midnight; and speaking Spanish 
almost exclusively. We came home with good 
memories and marketable language skills to boot. 





*Greenie, or new missionary 


ELEVEN THOUGHTS FOR A NUEVITA*« 


Kate Coombs 
Evanston, Illinois 


2. My house is a house of order, and this is My 
order. 

While in the MTC, I was able to attend the 
temple every week, and I found that some of the 
wording of the endowment really bothered me. 
Meanwhile, the elders in my MTC district were 
hilarious (think Seinfeld), but they were also full 
of traditional masculine ideas. We had a few 
heated discussions about gender roles, most 
notably regarding diaper changing. One teacher 
scolded us for having a spirit of contention, and 


f you let it, a mission will teac 
you a lot about yourself, other 
people, the gospel—as a 


practical, not a doctrinal, matter— 
and life in general. 


another explained quietly that he “never backed 
his wife into a corner with her temple covenant.” 
Finally, one day in the temple I prayed fervently 
about the apparently inferior role of women, and 
words came to my mind: “My house is a house of 
order, and this is My order.” 

I was somewhat satisfied with this 
answer, but during my mission, I came to under- 
stand it better as I noticed how efficient it was for 
someone to be in charge. Who that someone was 
didn’t necessarily matter, and a final say wasn’t 
always needed. But, we could have stood around 
a lot quibbling over small decisions, each with a 
number of good options. Instead, we acted. I 
believe that the answer I got meant that the whole 
priesthood setup is not a judgment on either 
gender, but simply a good way to get things done 
and part of a larger picture. This lesson was only 
the first of a series of lessons on working with the 
brethren, naturally. 


3. Men can be kind of goofy, but some have a 
kind streak a mile wide. 
For one zone activity, we took a bus to a small 
village. While we waited for a local church to 
open, we hung around on the edge of town. 
Within minutes, the elders were climbing trees or 
the hillside, finding sticks and hitting each other 
with them or floating them down the stream, and 
splashing other missionaries or threatening to 
throw them in the water. Suddenly, I knew I had 
seen all of this before, and I felt like a character 
in a “B” sci-fi flick when she recognizes too late 
that she is surrounded by aliens disguised as 
humans. Eight years had passed, but I remem- 
bered—I was watching the Scouts. 

The humor of this revelation was tem- 
pered by other observations. True, some of the 


elders, especially in leadership positions, were 
insufferably smug. But many were sweetly 
determined and carried their spirituality like a 
flame—not a vaunting torch, but the glow of a 
hearth. Watching them give blessings, play with 
children, teach and baptize, I was comforted. 


4. Look at all the good someone does; it’s easy 
to target their weaknesses, but what’s the 
point? 
My mission president was speaking at a zone 
conference, and I wasn’t listening. 
Instead, I was thinking about what a 
poop he was. He was so traditional and 
so clearly comfortable with the elders. In 
h contrast, he didn’t seem to know what to 
do with the sisters. At best, he was 
avuncular but awkward—other times he 
waxed positively suspicious. His latest 
tule was that the sisters assigned near the 
mission home weren’t allowed to come 
by to pick up supplies or mail— he felt 
they might lead the elders working there 
astray. Meanwhile, his assistant sneered 
at all of the sisters. The list of offenses 
grew. Then I glanced down at the 
scripture he was talking about: “And again, verily 
I say, let mine hand-maid forgive my servant 
Joseph his trespasses; and then shall she be 
forgiven her trespasses, wherein she has tres- 
passed against me... .” 

It was D&C 132, and the president wasn’t 
discussing polygamy. He was pointing out that 
the Lord knew Joseph was weak and had made 
mistakes, but that wasn’t the Lord’s focus. 
Instead, he wanted Emma to look at all the good 
Joseph was doing, at his sacrifices and efforts. 
And I knew that the Lord was telling me the same 
thing—" Your mission president has his weak- 
nesses, but look how he loves and studies the 
scriptures, and how hard he works at this difficult 
task of running a mission. He really cares deeply 
about all of you and does his best to help you.” 
The verse continues, “. . . and I, the Lord thy 
God, will bless her, and multiply her, and make 
her heart to rejoice.” How can your heart rejoice 
when it’s full of criticism? But the Lord, who 
sees the heart, sees all the best in us. and wishes 
we would, too. 


5. The priesthood is the power to serve. 
Ironically, I learned this while teaching a priest- 
hood lesson to a man who didn’t learn a thing. 
There just wasn’t anyone to teach the priesthood 
class for investigators. So they asked us—and 
handed me a manual. When Sunday came, our 
pupil acted bored, convinced that two women 
couldn’t possibly teach him anything about 
spiritual guy stuff. Meanwhile, I was in the midst 
of an epiphany. I read John 13 while preparing 
the lesson, and a vast comprehension swept me: 
the Lord of the Universe washing the dust off the 
feet of some smelly fisherman; this was the 
priesthood. 
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“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say 
well: for so I am,” he told them. Then he ex- 
plained, “If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as 1 have done to you” (verses 
13-15). The best of the priesthood, as I saw it in 
some of the elders and later in bishops, in home 
teachers, in friends, in people like Spencer 
Kimball and Gordon Hinckley, was gentle, good- 
humored, and engaged in small kindnesses. When 
| later learned that the Quorum of the Twelve 
performs washing of the feet as an ordinance, I 
was pleased. 


6. We probably irritate other people at least as 
much as they irritate us. 

Most of the struggles on my mission came, not 
from working with the elders, but from working 
with companions. Think about it: you spend more 
time with your companion than most spouses 
spend with each other. It’s enough to get on 
anyone’s nerves! Again, I think the Lord set it up 
like this on purpose. Right at a point in life when 
you typically have a lot of freedom to indulge 
yourself, you’re required to work at a series of 
random relationships, with only the shared goal 
of missionary work to keep you from killing each 
other. (So maybe the food poisoning wasn’t an 
accident . . .) Against your will, you learn to get 
along. I had struggled on and off with my first 
few senior companions and was mightily sick of 
the whole thing by the time I got to my next 
companion—I took everything she said person- 
ally, and her endless patience eventually ran out. 
We couldn’t work in a war zone; so, we called the 
elders to give us a blessing. Things changed, but 
it was largely because it finally struck me that I 
was at least as irritating to her as she was 

to me—probably more so because of my 

critical attitude. One line of the blessing I 
received said, “You are humble; so, be 

humble.” And I was, somehow, to the 

great relief of all concerned— myself 

included. My mission president had once 

told me, “Before you can be a good 

leader, you must learn to be a good 

follower.” The next month, I was made a 

senior companion. 


7. Shut up and be an example. 

Or, as I teach my writing students, “Show, 

don’t tell!” Yes, it was payback time. I had 
driven my senior companions nuts with my 
challenging attitude, and now my junior compan- 
ions were giving me the evil eye: “You think 
you’re so smart—ha!”” 

One of my last junior companions had a 
personality the size of Texas. She didn’t like 
being a junior and took every opportunity to show 
her independence. I prayed about it, and the 
answer came: “Be an example.” So I shut up—or, 
at least, I didn’t speechify. I just worked. We 
started getting along really well, and her snotty 
attitude faded away. The night before I was 
transferred, she confided, “You know, you’re the 
best senior companion I’ve had. The others were 
always trying to tell me things, but you were just 
an example.” I gave the Lord a mental high five! 
And I learned still more about the role of humil- 
ity in effective leadership. 


8. People do what they want to do. 
So what about the teaching itself? I didn’t come 
home from my mission with a desire to convert 


all my friends on the spot; I came home with a 
healthy respect for people’s free agency. Those 
who wanted to join the Church were drawn to it, 
worked really hard to gain a testimony, and stuck 
with it. People who weren’t interested said so, 
often in no uncertain terms. And people who 
were curious or unwilling to commit fussed 
around a bit and disappeared—perhaps to recom- 
mit later in life, when their spiritual hunger 
reached a greater peak. All we did was make the 
truth available and try to explain it clearly, 

My respect for agency is one of the most 
important things I’ve ever learned. I’m naturally 
codependent, and my controlling attitude reflects 
a lack of faith that holds me back. Since my 
mission, I’ve been working to let people live their 
lives and to live my own, recognizing agency as a 
potent gift exercised in the here-and-now. 


9. We are all children of God. 

Mormons sometimes act as if only people who 
know the words to “I Am a Child of God” are 
really his children. A companion and I were once 
walking rather quickly past the gypsy tents set up 
on the other side of an empty field. We weren’t 
particularly worried, but we had heard a few 
stories. Suddenly, a man called out to us: 

“Chicas! Chicas!” Frankly, men called out to us a 
lot, and we always ignored them. So we kept 
walking. Then we heard, “Eh, chicas! Nosotros 
tambien somos hijos do Dios!” [Hey, girls! We, 
too, are children of God!] Well! About face! We 
walked over to the tent, and it turned out the 
man’s mother wanted to talk to us. She sat us 
down and gave us herb tea in china cups while we 
compared notes on America and Romany; then, 
they both listened to the first discussion. That was 
all—they were more curious than anything else. 


e cares about the 
sparrow’s fall, He cares 


when I’m in a bad mood, 
and He cares about tomato sauce, 
if it makes me happy. He loves 
us, warts and all, in tender 
detail... 


But it was a wonderful afternoon, and Ill never 
forget those words, pulling us back across the 
field. 


10. The Lord cares about our smallest hopes 
and hurts. 

It was the last Friday of the month, but our 
money hadn’t arrived yet. “Come back on P-day 
and we’ ll have it,” the zone leaders promised. We 
had enough money to get home and then back on 
Monday, but that was all. I mentally took stock of 
our food supply: eggs and oranges for breakfasts 
and enough bread for a few sandwiches, plus a 
dinner appointment for Saturday night—a filling 
asado [barbecue]. That left Sunday dinner and for 
that we had half a package of spaghetti noodles. 
But no sauce. Oh well, I thought. 

But I found myself coming back to that 
sauce—each time thinking “I wish we had some 
tomato sauce” and then with self-recrimination, 
“You should be grateful you have food instead of 
complaining about not having a little sauce.” By 
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Saturday afternoon, when we went for our second 
visit with the Nievas family, I had thought of it a 
couple of times. The discussion went well, and 
we got up to leave, our stomachs happily antici- 
pating asado at the next stop. “Wait,” said 
Hermana Nievas, “I have something for you.” She 
disappeared into the kitchen, then reappeared a 
moment later with a big jar of home-canned 
tomato sauce. “For you,” she said, and tears came 
to my eyes. 

I call it the Tomato Sauce Miracle—even 
more so because nobody gives tomato sauce to 
missionaries. It taught me the other most impor- 
tant lesson of my mission—that the Lord cares 
about our wants, not just our needs. As Chieko 
Okasaki puts it in her recent book, He is “the 
Lord of Little Things” (Aloha, Deseret Books 
1995). I find that knowledge soul-filling: He 
cares about the sparrow’s fall, He cares when I’m 
in a bad mood, and He cares about tomato sauce, 
if it makes me happy. He loves us, warts and all, 
in tender detail, and knows to give good gifts to 
His children. If He were to come to your house 
for Christmas, He wouldn’t bring you socks and 
Church books—he’d bring you songs and sunsets 
and wildflowers from the other side of the world. 


11. Don’t overanalyze—choose life! (See Deut. 
30: 19.) 
As I worried in an interview with my mission 
president, he sighed and leaned forward. 
“Hermanita [Little sister], you think too much. 
Just live.” I’m still working on that one, believing 
that this life is meant to be a time of joy. As a 
friend told me last year, “Be in the now,” because 
after all, happiness is not winning the lottery— 
happiness is moments, moments like the gypsy 
calling us, like walking down dusty roads in the 
sunshine, like Sister Nievas with tomato 
sauce in her hands, or a letter from 
home, or elders in trees. 
One of the best moments of my 
mission was my twenty-third birthday. I 
wanted a party, but no one was offering. 
So, I dragged my companion into town 
and managed to find a chocolate cake 
mix and ingredients for frosting. I made 
my own birthday cake, decorating it 
with bouganvillea blossoms while she 
watched in a prissy silence that spoke of 
wasted time and self-centeredness. Cake 
in hands, we got on the bus and traveled 
to the home of our poorest investigators, 
Bolivian immigrants who lived in a cement hut 
with a tin roof. The old grandmother came out to 
greet us, followed by her daughter and a herd of 
small grandsons. “It’s my birthday, and I want to 
share it with you,” I said. We lined the little boys 
up on a low cement wall and gave them each a 
piece of cake like they had never tasted before. 
My friends dragged out an old record player and 
put on a scratchy record of Bolivian folk dances. 
They found a new, neatly folded green-and- 
orange dish towel in a drawer and gave it to me as 
present. Then we sat and ate cake together and 
talked and laughed. When my companion and I 
left, we couldn’t stop smiling. I’m smiling again 
now, thinking about it. 


¢- ¢ 


My mission wasn’t what I thought it would be, 
and sometimes I felt like a piece of Silly Putty, 
with all that stretching and changing. But I 
wouldn’t trade it for anything. ® 
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his study has examined how the specific 
neo-evangelical and Mormon environ 

ments in which Daughters of Sarah and 
Exponent II are situated contribute both directly 
and indirectly to the distinct identity and agenda 
of each publication. Through the study of the 
discourse of each publication, major differences 
have been found between the two Christian 
feminist organizations over a number of interre- 
lated variables: the goals they advocate, the 
sources of authority from which they draw, the 
style of writing they employ, the relationships 
they maintain with both their feminist and 
religious environments, and the women’s issues 
they explore. Christian feminism in general can 
be defined as encompassing two major elements: 
consciousness of inequality between the sexes, 
particularly in terms of religious worship, theol- 
ogy, and church structure; and, desire for positive 
change. This broad definition fits Daughters of 
Sarah and Exponent II, which both seek to 
empower and promote the status of women 
through an understanding and reconstruction of 
the place of women within the church. However, 
the differing goals, environmental relationships, 
religious and feminist content, and styles of the 
two organizations combine to form a brand of 
Christian feminism that is unique to each. 

Daughters of Sarah has defined its 
biblical feminist goals in terms of public. social 
action, and it has determined that dialogue with 
other feminists is necessary to achieve women’s 
religious liberation. With its roots in 
evangelicalism, it has been able to legitimate its 
own agenda through biblical interpretation and 
feminist theology. Moreover, the nature of 
evangelicalism has allowed evangelical women to 
explore their feminist identities within the church 
without compromising their church membership. 
In contrast, Exponent II has focused on fostering 
sisterhood within the Mormon community, 
providing a safe haven for women to express their 


personal feelings and life experiences—items that 
validate their religious and feminist identities. 
Because the structure of Mormonism constrains 
lay members’ participation in theology, because 
the hierarchical priesthood places women outside 
the lines of authority and silences their voices, 
and because the organizational boundaries of 
Mormonism precludes the possibility of women 
finding a safe space within Mormonism to 
explore feminism in its fullness, Exponent II is 
constrained from pursuing more controversial or 
radical goals. 

Both organizations are intimately aware 
of the influence of the religious institution and 
community within which they construct their 
self-understandings, and both make choices in 
response to the opportunities or constraints of 
their religious environment. Further, both organi- 
zations continually respond to changes occurring 
in both their specific religious environments and 
in the broader feminist environment, and in so 
doing, constantly reshape and redefine their 
feminist identities. DOS interacts heavily with 
outside feminist sources, and thus it is constantly 
forced to make decisions concerning what 
feminist elements to appropriate or modify, and 
what elements to reject. Meanwhile, since it also 
responds to the tension created by the religious 
institution, it must also continually reevaluate its 
religious identity. Exponent interacts little with 
mainstream feminist sources because of the 
heavy constraints associated with the Mormon 
environment. Indeed, as the tension coming from 
the Mormon institution increases or decreases, 
Exponent likewise vacillates in its feminist 
agenda—it expands or retrenches as a reflection 
of its religious environment. Because the evan- 
gelical and Mormon environments continue to 
shape DOS and Exponent long after their initial 
founding, the future appearance of the organiza- 
tions will likely be determined not so much by 
the individual members making up the organiza- 
tions, but by how the religious environment 
defines and sets constraints upon both of these 
organizations. 

Thus, for Daughters of Sarah and 
Exponent II, the construction of evangelical 
feminism and Mormon feminism is a never- 
ending process. For these organizations, one 
identity—faith or feminism—does not take 
precedence or dominance over the other. Instead, 
the interaction between religious and feminist 
identities is an ongoing, accommodating process 
of give and take. While this study has focused 
specifically on the differences between the 
Christian feminisms of Daughters of Sarah and 
Exponent II, the findings reinforce the complexity 
of Christian feminism in general, a complexity 
that results from an awareness that individuals 
and organizations construct their self-understand- 
ings and goals within numerous, overlapping 
environments and structures of constraint. ® 


Editor’s Note: If anyone knows how 
to get in touch with Sasha, please let 
us know. Her thesis was sent on to us 
by a very impressed advisor, and we 
would like to talk to her more about 
her research. 
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P.M. or packing my bags and leaving 

home. Coward that I am, I take refuge in 
bed. It is still a statement of sorts because it is 
Friday night, my way of telling anyone who 
happens to notice that Mother is on the verge— 
teetering on the edge. Something like that. I’m 
usually more even-keeled, but raising a teen- 
ager can make a manic-depressive of even the 
most stalwart June Cleaver. 

Earlier in the day, I reacted in knee- 
jerk fashion to my daughter’s back talk, telling 
her she couldn’t attend the Sadie Hawkins 
dance this evening. Then I felt guilty, reversed 
myself, let her go, and now feel guilty again. 
Always guilt. A mother’s mantle. So it is to bed 
I take my swollen eyes and shriveled self- 
esteem, to nurse anger, self-reproach, and 
second-guessing amid the comforting folds of 
cotton and wool. 

While wallowing here in my emotional 
muddle, I pick up sounds of whispering, 
giggling, and shushing outside the bedroom 
door. I catch the eye of my eleven-year old son 
when I look out to see what is going on. He 
gives me a sheepish look before glancing down 
at the flashlight in his hand. The two neighbor 
boys are with him, dressed in their collection 
of mix-and-match camouflage gear. They stand 
staring at me, caught in the act, a look of worry 
beginning to cloud their excited faces. My son 
speaks up. “There’s an owl on the Henshaw’s 
roof. We’re going to go check it out.” I bestow 
my admonishing “be careful” on the enterprise, 
sending them dashing down the stairs for high 
adventure. 

So much for my statement of “Mother 
on the verge.” 

Back in bed again, I think how like 
those boys I was when I was eleven. Warm 
summer nights. Hiding in the bushes with 
beating heart. Feeling the exhilarating freedom 
of being out after dark. Olly olly oxant free free 
free. At some inexplicable point not long after 
eleven, I crossed over the line and became an 
adolescent girl, trading freedom and heady 
self-abandon for a padded bra. 

Gone were the old games of tree 
climbing, hoola hooping, and camping in the 
pup tent on a Saturday night. New games took 
their place, with new rules. “Stand up straight 
and act like a lady.” “Girls sometimes have to 
act a little helpless.” “Boys don’t like to lose.” 
Literature reinforced the message. I read how 
Scarlett O’ Hara’s calculated prattle attracted 
the admiration and affection of a circle of male 
beaus. Girls please to attract. A different kind 
of game. Through my cultural conditioning, I 
learned self-consciousness while losing 
consciousness of the individual I once was. 

Adolescence, dating, then courtship 
gave way to a blur of years filled with pregnan- 
cies, babies, and housekeeping, gradually 
banishing that spirited eleven-year-old for 
good. I once thumbed through an old family 


[ came down to hitting the sack at 8:00 











photo album that captured me either pregnant or _ figure. I'd like to lose myself in a rollicking game 

tethered to a toddler over a fourteen-year time of cards without worrying about getting dinner on, 
span. There was the picture of me waiting by the _ cleaning up the mess, or wondering whether 

car, pregnant, a two-year old by my side, watch- everyone is having a good time. I’d like to carouse 
ing my husband and sons climb a rock together in around the countryside without counting the cost 


the Angeles National Forest. Further on a few or the calories. I’d like to try quirky on for size and 
pages, there I was again, sitting on a picnic see how it fits. 
blanket, pregnant with another child, the older I'd like to slink among the bushes after dark # 


kids playing on the grass nearby. The numbing 
routine of it all, losing the habit of adventure 
along with my figure. 

A snapshot from 
our family vacation to 
the Grand Canyon also 
caught my eye. I thought 
my husband posed the 
kids too close to the 
canyon railing for that 
picture. He didn’t worry 
though; I was worrying 
enough for all of us, just 
as I’d always be there to 
caution, give instruc- 
tions, pick up the mess, 
be the role model and 
conscience for the whole 
family, giving them 
freedom to be. 

A night like this 
brings assorted stray 
memories into focus, 
reminding me of the girl 
who tap danced in the 
doorway of the neigh- 
borhood drugstore, 
entranced by the clatter- 
ing echoes bouncing off 
the tile floor. There are 
times I’ve snatched a 
whiff of rain water 
pooling on the driveway 
and recalled the occa- 
sions that I flooded the 
garage floor and roller 
skated on the smooth 
slick pavement, whirling 
with fantasies of a career 
in the Ice Capades. A 
time or two, I’ve glanced 
in the play yard when 
retrieving a child from 
school and felt a familiar 
stirring from the girl 
who swung from her 
knees on the uneven 
bars, performing the 
heartstopping “death 
drop” with little thought 
to calloused hands, 
skinned knees, or chants 
of “I see London, I see Photograph by Carrel Sheldon 
France, I see Dawnee’s underpants.” 

A night like this makes me envy age 
eleven from the seasoned sensibility of forty-four. 

I love my children and wouldn’t trade the six of 
them, their father, and the life they’ve given me 
for one of selfish abandon. But, from time to 
time, when Mother is on the verge, I’d like to let 
her teeter right over the edge. To heck with 
everyone else. Abandon the whole role model 
guise with its attendant strictures and guilt and 
tap a clattering racket on the kitchen tile floor. I’d 
like to go to the beach and not think about my 

















Enjoy 
Whatever is now! 
And carry it wherever you go. 


COMING ON 
FORTY 


How do I write poetry, 
now that I’ve come full circle. 
Girl, teen, young married, 
middle-aged, . . . Girl? 


No. 

Not quite girl. 

But something close to it. 

Something better than girl? 

Better than the bitter hull of 
ignorance, vulnerability, and 

timidity. 

With all of the good kernal intact; 

Pure Joy! 


Enough 

of regretful past undones, 

and dreadful future do’s 
Now! 


As agirl with a lazy summer afternoon, 
climbs her willow tree out back, 
and reads with all five senses. 


Joy! 


Teresa M. Carr 
Madbury, New Hampshire 
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unlit homes, 
ho grope in the dark 


BEFORE WE MARRIED _ 


I remember my last day in Cam| 
On a splintery oak bench in the 
Bees swam slowly through heavy 
as sunlight stroked the grey sky pi 
I told everyone how happy I was t 
to be back for summertime and pi 
to try on the wedding gown 

I knew would no longer fit. 
Inside I felt the emptiness 

that comes when a place slips back 
a pinpoint on a map ‘ 
and streets, buildings, trees 
flatten and dehydrate. & 
When I flip through their photo; 

I will just add color to taste. 

I decided not to tell you of the n 

I wished I could stay—fall in lo 
tuck my life behind orchards and 1 
in a country house that served higl 
The neighbors would say, 
“William married an American an 
Charming. 

So charming I won't tell you 

the last day I found an Englishman 
in a boat along a river 

flecked with fat white ducks and crossi 
We spent my last day in the Backs 5 
dreaming of apple spiced orchards 
and driveways wandering through t 
to shingled country cottages. # 
When morning burned to dusk and — 
his face came close to mine 
suddenly, 

against my will, 

I turned from him, because 

his eyes flashed into yours 

his lips melted to your smile, 

soft and nd warm ‘ 

I wi 


Bee 


der the sunset bridges. 
Instead I will say 
3 Poaed along the streets, — 
assed the colleges of Ca 
nd sipped high tea 


if 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME 


LATE HYMN 

FOR MY 

GRANDMOTHER Something within us 
bristles 
at aname: — 





It was evening. Evening 
and I feared 

the dim and humid silence 
thick inside my throat 
like cotton, tight and heavy. 
Evening, and she was wrinkled sof 
serenely slipped 

i into something pink 
and printed with wild, fuscia roses, 


a parental label. 


Early we yearn 
to name ourselves 


It is discomfitting 

for many < 

to learn that only God, 
or Satan, 

can tell us who we are. 
Ruth B. Thégnton 
Fresno, Caliufornia 


It was August and was evening 
just before the sun slipped 
past our squinting eyelids. 
“Watch them,” she called— 
(my voice in my memory) 
watch them— 

tight locked buds 

tangled in sleepy stems 

beneath the window: 

short-lived blooms like 

sunrise, spring tide, childh 

I forget their names. 







Watch them : 
Icurled on the lawn, — 
condemning her kind crazin, 
My brother rode a bike arow 
~ because we learned first x 
leave things. ; 






STILL SMALL VOICE 










at your soft sound 
my night 







limmers 
: “a moment 





“They only bloom for min 
You will miss eS 


5 





in arise of light 


I rise 








I watch her from t 







eyes, my hands, and memory 
to the sow nila 









my hair, my 
all cut ihnega 
ee bought 
ind a ate them inthe light 
»f the chemistry build 
said t ese are bites 










ie whole way to return it. 


Strange, how we forgot that we had been there. 
And strange that today 

I would remember, 

ong these lines of love 
and time and baking, 


ight § 






bs 
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GIFT FROM MY 
FATHER 


Ruth Wilson 
Costa Mesa, California 


am not a pianist. I have never had lessons, 
I but as a child learning to read music in 

school, I also learned to find the proper notes 
on the piano. In time, I could strike the single 
notes, the chords, and some of the little frills with 
both hands simultaneously. My sense of timing 
was good, and I learned to play simple pieces 
passably. I never practiced any finger exercises, 
nor did I apply the fingering that was sometimes 
written on passages of music. The result of that 
omission was that I have never struck a note with 
the fourth finger of either hand, a distinct handi- 
cap in musicality. 

But even today, I love to play a bit. It 
releases tensions, it reminds me of great music I 
have loved, it stimulates me to listen to every- 
thing I hear with a more acute ear, and simple as 
my playing may be, it leaves me with a sense of 
creative accomplishment as I leave the piano 
bench. 

My repertoire is still limited, but varied. I 
can play Stephen Foster, large parts of Gilbert 





and Sullivan, songs of the Gay Nineties, and 
simplified versions of many great and famous 
compositions. When I tackle the modern compos- 
ers, I find those dead fourth fingers a major 
disadvantage; so, I stick to what I do best. 

And I can play hymns. There is a great 
comfort that rests on me after I spend an hour 
flipping through the hymn book and executing 
the music with care. I am filled with nostalgia 
then, and my thoughts are always of my father. 
He loved to stand in church and unite his voice 
with the congregation in prayerful or triumphant 
song. He had the misfortune of being tone deaf, 
and he could not follow a tune, but the notes that 
came from his throat were resonant and beautiful. 
The fact that his tones did not match the others 
being produced all around us did not deter him. 
He sang out. And his heart was always in it. My 
heart was in it, too, as I sang beside him. Today, 
there are few hymns whose words I do not know 
by heart; I memorized them as I shared a hymn 
book with my father. 

The absence of musical ability never 
hampered by father’s inclination to express 
himself in musical fashion. He entered the house 
every night after work whistling an eleven-note 
phrase that I suspect was his own composition. 
There were only four different tones. The theme 
note, which was C, and the variations that took 
him up one tone, then down two, with a touch of 
jazzy timing, comprised the whole thing. He 
whistled as he approached the back door, as if to 


alert the household that he was returning. My 
mother’s inevitable greeting as he whistled that 
last note was. “Well, are you home?” Generally, 
he responded affably enough, but once in a while 
that inane question irked him, and even today I 
wonder why she never thought of a warmer 
greeting. 

I remember snuggling on my father’s lap 
until I was around five years old, but after that, 
there was little physical sign of affection between 
us beyond the perfunctory good night kiss as I 
went to bed each night. I never doubted his love, 
though, and I was equally sure that I was precious 
to my mother. They both demanded instant 
obedience to their directions, but I was never 
punished physically. We were all expected to 
excel in school, and we did. Our parents dis- 
cussed our school experiences with us daily; so, 
there was never opportunity for us to fall behind. 

One year in grammar school my music 
teacher provided us all with drumsticks, and 
taught the class to drum on the top of the desks. I 
had a bad time with this exercise and complained 
sadly to my dad. “Nonsense,” he boomed. “If 
anyone can do it, you can do it.” Perhaps that is 
why I learned to play at the piano without guid- 
ance. He thought I could do it. Indeed, perhaps 
that is why today when I play “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” I feel his hand on my shoulder and hear 
his throaty, off-key tones. 
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q he women of 
Exponent II are 


and humorist. A wide 





range of interesting and 
thought-provoking 


d meeting again in workshops are planned as 
the beautiful hills of well as the extraodinarily 
Hillsboro, New Hamp- entertaining talent show. 
shire, beginning Friday (Please volunteer to 
evening, July 18, 1997. present a workshop or 
Our featured speaker will _ performa talent, if you 
be Eloise Bell, beloved are so inclined. 

BYU English professor The price is once 


again $110 for lodging, 





SPRING 1997 


meals, and a reunion t- 
shirt. Reserve your place 
now by writing to: 


Cheryl Howard 

Exponent II 1997 Reunion 
19 Acton Street 

Arlington MA 02174 





Photograph by Cheryl Howard — 














ence is howling as Arsenio Hall describes 

the time that Jay taught him to ride a 
motorcycle. Over on CBS, Letterman’s mom is 
visiting, plugging her new cookbook. She and 
Dave are making fried bologna sandwiches. It’s 
12:14 A.M. The alarm goes off for early morning 
seminary in five hours and sixteen minutes, and I 
am awake. 

It’s unusually hot this April night, and 
that’s part of the problem. That and the fact that 
my oldest daughter was up late, tapping away on 
the computer, and I could hear the steady drum- 
ming as I tried to drift off to sleep. I seem to have 
a window of opportunity between 10:20 and 11 
PM. If I miss it, I’m up for the night. 

I’m a woman of obedience and faith. But 
no matter how I pray, often I cannot sleep, and 
the problem is growing worse with the passage of 
time. 


J ay Leno's in Chicago this week. The audi- 


I pray fervently whenever the insomnia 
hits. “Please, Heavenly Father, let me sleep. I 
have responsibilities, I have things to do, I’m 
trying to handle it all, and I just can’t when I’m 
so tired.” I implore. I plea bargain. I promise. It’s 
never worked. The prayers ring hollow, and I’m 
awake for hours. 

One night as I lay in the dark, tired of 
reading, tired of watching TV, I looked out my 
window. A possum was silhouetted on the back 
fence, walking along it in the 3 :00 A.M. moon- 
light. It disappeared over the fence into my 
neighbor’s yard. 

Another night I read clear through most 
of 2 Nephi, including all the “Isaiah” chapters. 
Still no sleep. Weeks later, that one night has put 
me so far ahead of schedule that I’m coasting 
through the Gospel Doctrine reading assign- 
ments. 

Sometimes I walk through the house, 
checking on my four sleeping children. In the 
summer months, I pull the blankets away from 
the hot, sticky faces of the little ones. I gaze out 
the living room window, hoping that for once, 
something will happen. Maybe I'll see a crime, 
report it, save the day, have some reason for being 
awake. I think I probably read too many mystery 
novels. 

I drink warm milk. I watch dreadful TV 
shows. I file things. I read and read and read. The 
numbers on the digital clock by my bed keep 
changing....2:07...2:08...2:09....2:39. I’m still 
waiting and praying to sleep. 

Years ago, on a trip to Utah, I stayed up 
much too late visiting with a former BYU 
roommate in Orem. The next day, I drove to 
Ogden to visit another friend. I was six weeks 
pregnant and ate nothing but junk food all day. I 
was nauseated and exhausted, it was dusk and 
beginning to snow, and I had to drive two hours 
back to Provo on icy, unfamiliar roads. Did I 
deserve the Lord’s grace? No—it was my fault 
that I stayed up too late and ate the wrong things. 
I prayed fervently, fearing that I would doze off, 


COUNTING SHEEP 


Barbara Evans Openshaw 
Placentia, California 


fearing that my nausea would overcome me. “Not 
for me,” I said, “for the baby. Keep the baby 
safe.” The illness and exhaustion left my body at 
once. I literally felt it lifted out. I was fully 
renewed and drove to Provo wide awake, without 
illness. This and other experiences have given me 
a knowledge that God answers prayers—but 
apparently for me the ones that involve staying 
awake rather than sleeping. 

I wonder about things at night. Do insects 
have souls? How did Christ speak to Nephi on the 
American continent the night before he was born 
in Bethlehem? If there’s truly a genetic basis for 
many behaviors, as scientists are discovering, 
what does this mean for concepts such as ac- 
countability and free will? How am I going to 
handle the addition of orthodontics, a car pay- 
ment, and college tuition to my monthly budget? 
Who did Adam’s and Eve’s children marry? If 
we believe in multiplying and replenishing the 
earth, does this mean we could make an argument 
against having our pets neutered? Maybe there 
are billions of puppy and kitten spirits waiting to 
come to earth and we’re stopping them....No 
wonder I can’t sleep. 

I always have trouble sleeping on busi- 
ness trips, away from my bed, sometimes in a 
different time zone. I finally begged my physician 
brother for sleeping pills. I felt embarrassed and 
humiliated to need pills. I know that he didn’t 
want to prescribe them. He said that I should 
learn relaxation and self-hypnosis techniques so 
that I could sleep. I filed that thought away on my 
list of things to do someday. Meanwhile, my 
brother prescribed twenty sleeping pills. That was 
six months ago. I have one left. I don’t dare use it 
tonight. I have another trip in two weeks, and I 
know I'll need it then. 

My family can’t understand why I have 
insomnia. Why can’t I just relax? Why do I need 
pills sometimes? What is the matter with me? My 
dad and another brother are also doctors, and all 
three look unfavorably upon sleeping pills, 
tranquilizers, and the like. Our family is pioneer 
stock. We’re tough. We always get by. And I do 
manage to carry on, under all circumstances. But 
I am so often exhausted. 

I’m resistant to the effects of drugs 
anyway. I took codeine to mask the pain of severe 
menstrual cramps for years. I had no idea it 
knocks most people out. I was driving the Cali- 
fornia freeways regularly during rush hour, on 
codeine. No problem. I was wide awake. Antihis- 
tamines don’t put me to sleep either. Sometimes 
it even takes three or four hours for a prescription 
sleeping pill to take effect. The over-the-counter 
stuff is laughable—no effect whatsoever. Last 
summer, one of my brothers performed a minor 
surgical procedure on me. Although I’d been “put 
to sleep,” I fought him off as he attempted to 
insert a tube down my throat. He had to give me 
three times the normal dose of anesthesia to 
knock me out enough to proceed. I don’t remem- 
ber it. I was asleep, but I wasn’t cooperating. 





Occasional crank calls contribute to the 
problem. My baby that God protected on the road 
between Ogden and Provo is a teenager now, and 
the girls are after him. During slumber parties, 
they call our home at 1:00 A.M., 3:00 A.M, 
asking for my son. The sound of the phone shoots 
me out of a deep sleep and into a panic. My 
hearts pounds for thirty minutes afterwards, and I 
do not sleep the remainder of the night. Even 
though my teenagers have phones in their rooms, 
they sleep right through the calls. What is the fun 
in calling my son? I don’t understand. The only 
one they talk to is me, his middle-aged mom. 
Once though, I didn’t really wake up. Instead, in 
a stupor, I answered, “I'll get him,” walked 
dumbly to my son’s room at 2:20 A.M., woke 
him up and told him he had a phone call, all 
before I came awake enough to realize what I was 
doing. 

For a while, the crank calls were for me. 
The worst was at 1:58 one morning. A strange, 
screeching, sexless voice (I couldn’t tell if it were 
male or female) said, “Barbara, I know what you 
did, and believe you me, you’re going to pay for 
it.’ I have an unlisted number. The voice knew 
my name. The tone was ugly and threatening. 

I've had several priesthood blessings for 
insomnia, and I sleep fine for weeks after each 
one. The blessings seem to be the only thing that 
helps. I find this fascinating because each time, 
despite my generally devout nature, I’ve had 
absolutely no confidence that the blessing would 
work, and it does anyway. 

As the insomnia worsens with time, I 
worry that I will lose my ability to cope. I am the 
only one who knows of the rising despair that I 
feel as I lie awake, the tears that I shed during the 
long nights. I get my act together and stumble 
through my days, but I don’t know how much 
longer I can continue. I am so tired. The Lord 
answers many of my prayers, large and small, 
constantly. But thus far He will not grant my 
pleadings to be able to sleep. 

The birds will be twittering soon. I will 
not get up early enough to exercise, even if I am 
lying awake. Nor will I read scriptures this 
moming or offer much more than a perfunctory 
prayer, pleading to stay awake and alert during 
the day. I will take too much time getting ready, 
stumbling around in a mental fog. I’ll doze off at 
work, staring at the PC. I will not get anything 
checked off on my never-ending “to do” list this 
evening. I will not be cheerful to my children. 

I tell all this to the Lord on a regular 
basis. But I still don’t sleep. It’s 3:43 A.M. The 
alarm will go off in one hour and forty-seven 
minutes. * 
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SACRAMENT MEETING SAMPLER 


BREAD 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Belmont, Massachusetts 





uring testimony meeting 
last month, my ten- 
year-old son Chase told 


everyone how tasty he thought the 
sacrament bread was. For me, this 
is especially true on Fast Sunday 
when even a little tidbit of food is 
welcome, a little cheat. Of course 
that particular bread—bread 
blessed for the sacrament—isn’t 
“cheating.” That little bit is some- 
thing simple, profound, straightfor- 
ward, and something provocative. 

I have rich childhood 
memories of bread. My school 
lunches were generally made with 
bland white store-bought bread that 
satisfied me well enough. But 
sometimes my mom would bake 

















parties and weddings, labor 
relations, wages, anxieties, and 
festivities. He knew the richness 
of ordinary life. This Man knew 
the relentlessness of day-in-day- 
out. He made day-in-day-out, for 
heaven’s sake. 

Well, not really for 
heaven’s sake. He made it for our 
sake. 

And that is the point after 
all. He knows that in the course of 
day-after-day-after-day we are 
bombarded. Over the are of our 
lives, we may experience every- 
thing from tedium to panic, from 
bliss to heartbreak. Add disease, 
sour relationships, financial angst, 
abuse in all its ugliness, discrimi- 








bread. She used a recipe she got 

from Mrs. Helfvogt, a substantial 

German woman we knew from church. I loved to 
watch my mom knead the bread and then cover it 
tenderly with a linen dish towel to rise. I remem- 
ber marveling at the bulge that developed over 
the next forty-five minutes or so. And the smell of 
it all—the dusty flour, the huskiness of the yeast, 
and best of all—the bread, golden and perfect 
right out of the oven. These were intoxicants to 
me. 

Over the years, I have made bread, too, 
although I don’t think I have ever made a loaf as 
impressive as my mom’s or Mrs. Helfvogt’s. A 
few years ago, my husband Chris and I bought a 
bread maker. I tried using it for a while but 
without satisfaction. I realized that although the 
bread maker provided the smell of bread and a 
tasty, odd-shaped product, there was too much 
else absent. I had learned to enjoy all the pieces 
of bread making—the mixing of ingredients, the 
kneading, the gentle tucking in, the watching and 
waiting, the suspense of figuring out whether the 
bread I just removed was in fact done, or whether 
it would be gummy inside. I loved slicing the 
bread or being recklessly unorthodox and just 
yanking off a chunk. I loved slathering it with 
butter, and I loved eating it. If 1 was going to 
make bread at home, I really wanted to make it, 
not have a machine do it for me. 

With all that said—my affection for the 
process, my snobbery about mechanics—my 
family may wonder why I rarely, rarely make 
bread now. Mostly it’s time. Time and economics. 
The cost of the ingredients makes the process no 
savings, and the value I place on my time doesn’t 
usually allow me the luxury to bake. I suppose, to 
be kind to my soul and to force myself to slow 
down, I should bake bread more often—as a form 
of therapy, as a kind of meditation. But, in the 
meantime, before I become converted to that 
idea, I enjoy a satisfying alternative. For a price, 
there is a great loaf of bread to be bought at a 
bakery down the road in Waltham. I have come to 
feel that my morning is not appropriately 
launched without a fat toasted slice of Big Sky 
bread with melted butter saturating every pore. 





Linda Hoffman Kimball 


My sister-in-law Sarah makes a delight- 
ful shortbread that, because of the form it’s baked 
in, comes out looking crenelated and classy. It’s 
delicious! Chris especially likes cinnamon sticky 
buns, but I digress... 

From what have I digressed? Why this 
walk down memory lane? Why these musings on 
my current bread habits and my confessions of 
techno phobia? There is a purpose. 

This wandering through the realities of 
my life is what I do to claim something as regular 
and as extraordinary as the sacrament bread as 
my own. For this work, preaching serves a 
purpose; scriptural examination enriches; singing 
reverent hymns helps. But for something to be 
worked into my bones, I learn most when I hunt 
for the holy in the ordinary. 

I acknowledge that the symbolism of 
bread is richer than I can comprehend. That’s in 
part, I believe, what sacred symbols are for—to 
give us a little morsel to savor, some link to our 
own experience, while our spirits steep them- 
selves in meanings beyond our consciousness. 

Which is why my husband's affection for 
sticky buns and Sarah’s great shortbreads are, in 
fact, digressions. Christ broke bread with His 
followers with unremarkable bread. He wanted 
something that would represent His body, what 
Nephi records as the “condescension of God,” 
and He used ordinary bread. By some external 
measures, Christ lived an “ordinary” life. By 
ordinary, I don’t mean dull or bland; I mean that 
Jesus knew the hazards of mortality that all of us 
face. In July, it is easier to think about the ordi- 
nariness of His existence. In December, we are 
caught up in the “thrill of hope,” giddy with 
anticipation of Christ as newborn King. In the 
spring, we are flush with the triumph of resurrec- 
tion. To push the analogy, these are the sticky 
buns and shortbreads of a Christian calendar. 

But between those dramatic thresholds, 
Jesus lived thirty-some years in which He knew 
about the joys and jealousies of colleagues, 
politics, loved one’s suffering or sickness, the 
enthusiasms of children, frugality, fish and figs, 


nation at all levels, conflicting 
values, the lulling comforts of 
affluence, and countless other elements into the 
mortality pot, and what kind of menu is this? 
What in the world was He thinking of? 

This is the point again. He wasn’t think- 
ing of this world. His intention was not to fit us 
for this hostile planet but to draw us to heaven 
through the very act of wrestling with the realities 
of Earth. “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done,” He prayed, “on Earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Even in the very beginning, God said, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
(Genesis 4:19) Could it be that this scripture 1s 
not in fact a curse, but a foreshadowing of a great 
gift? In the sweat of our faces, we are invited to 
this table, to this occasion, to this meeting weekly 
to eat blessed and blessed bread. 

When Christ appears to the Nephites, He 
says: “And this shall ye always observe to do, 
even as I have done, even as I have broken bread 
and blessed it and given it unto you. And this 
shall ye do in remembrance of my body, which I 
have shown unto you.” (3 Nephi 18:6-7) This 
offering of bread, He suggests, should draw their 
memory to the body He showed them, the body, 
scarred and resurrected, that over the course of an 
“ordinary” life slept in a manger and in a boat 
on a stormy sea, received an anointing from a 
faithful woman and a kiss from a traitorous 
man. Witness all of it, He told them. Remember 
all of it. 

Including those scars, Jesus Resurrected 
is the perfect merger of symbol and reality. Visual 
“proof” (for those who don’t need it anymore) 
that there is something essentially victorious 
about the effort of trying to live an ordinary life 
in a holy fashion. It is a testament that suffering 1s 
not all there is; God has the last word. We often 
speak about Christ’s resurrection as an assurance 
that we can retum to live with God after death. 
But this is, I believe, far too limited a view. The 
eternal life Christ offers us begins the moment we 
choose Him as our Lord. 
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Consider this passage from John 6: 


Then said they unto 
him,...What sign shewest thou then, 
that we may see, and believe thee? 
What dost thou work? Our fathers 
did eat manna in the desert; as it is 
written, He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat. Then Jesus said unto 
them, Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst. 


What follows are the mumblings of 
people who could understand tangible bread 
and the perks of flashy miracles, but on whom 
Christ’s deeper symbols were lost. How often 
are we as “left-brained” as these people? 
“(They] then murmured at him because he 
said, ‘I am the bread which came down from 
heaven.’ And they said, ‘Is not this Jesus the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know?’ Jesus said, ‘Verily, He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life. I am that bread of 
life.’” 

Jesus said, “He that believeth in me 
hath eternal life.” It may be King James 
English, but it is still present tense. I find 
consolation in this passage for us who stagger 
around on the planet. I am moved by the 
graciousness of God during the Exodus in 
sending manna to the wandering, muttering, 
grumpy, starving souls in the wilderness. 
Christ declares that He is the bread—suste- 
nance for our wandering, muttering, grumpy, 
starving souls in the current wilderness of our 
mortality. He knows who we are. He knows 
our sins and failures. He also knows our 
longings toward holiness, the godly “stuff” of 
which we are made. He fills our great need for 
something divine to bridge the gap between the 
battered reality of our mortal condition and our 
eternal longings. This is not the gift of some 
remote advocate, some benevolent teacher or 
saint. He is God the Son, muscular and present, 
whose love for us is so powerful I almost sense 
my hair singe. 

I thank God for white bread in school 
lunches, for Mrs. Helfvogt’s recipe, for the 
smell of yeast, for loaves rising under dish 
towels, for bread makers, and for a little bakery 
in Waltham. I thank God that through a symbol 
as simple as bread He appears in the unremark- 
able details of my life. I thank God that Jesus 
who understands ordinary life is no ordinary 
man but Living Bread for me—my mentor, my 
hope, and my Redeemer. # 





TREMBLINGS 


Donna T. Smart 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


( : harles Kuralt finishes his Sunday 
Morning show in Wyoming, in sight of 
the Snake River. Other than speaking 

of “the last golden tremblings” of autumn, no 

other words are spoken. Scenes of the Snake 
with the Tetons in the background fade across 
the television screen, as did beaver and deer 
within a peaceful autumn landscape, haloed and 
highlighted by the glittering leaves of aspens. 

My eyes are on the TV and on the 
house next door, where I lived from the fifth 
grade until I graduated from college and was 
married. At this precise moment, I am sitting in 
what had been the dining room of the house 
where I was born. My sister has lived in that 
home since we moved next door. She has 
reared her family here, as a widow for nearly 
forty-four years, since her youngest child was a 
year and a half old. 

My heart and memory are trembling 
with the aspen. As I look at those long familiar 
scenes, Afton, Wyoming, has not changed as 
much as many places in the world. The house 
of my birth has an added bedroom: I remember 
my brother’s talking in his sleep about his 
girlfriend because four of us were sleeping in 
one room. I remember the colonnades that 
separated the dining area from the parlor, where 
at dusk I sat bawling and looking out the 
window, homesick for our parents who were 
uncharacteristically away from town for a few 
days. The woodshed still stands behind the 
house; I remember summertime afternoon naps 
in that old shed. The garage is still there, 
although the big old cottonwood tree that stood 
beside it is gone. On the corner, our pasture 
could still be pastureland because it is vacant of 
house or cow, but the barbed wire fence that 
tore our clothes when we played “Run, My 
Sheepie, Run” is gone. 

The town has expanded toward the 
south; so, there are a few streets and a few 
houses between the street running by the 
pasture, the former end of town, and the 
fairgrounds. But the foothills are still un- 
spoiled; Easter Peak still broods over the 
eastern edge of town; Graveyard Canyon is on 
its right, as I stand on the porch looking east, 
with Swiftcreek Canyon to the north. 

One day, I quickly walk the half dozen 
blocks to the cemetery and pay my respects to 
my sister’s husband and my mother and father, 
pioneers of Star Valley. I remember that 
Mother’s Day so long ago when I sat on the 
bridge by Graveyard Canyon, under which a 
swollen spring stream dashed, and bragged 
about my flat feet to my friends. “Look, I'll 
show you,” I said. And, taking off my shoes 
and stockings, I placed my foot in the stream, 
bracing it on a rock to wet it, so I could make a 
footprint on the bridge. The rock was slippery, 
and I was clumsy, and but for the quick think- 
ing of my arch-rival (maybe we were seven 
years old) who grabbed my feet and pulled me 
to safety, I might not be reminiscing about 


those days. That was the first and only time I told 
my mother to “Shut up!” as she scolded me for 
getting my Sunday dress wet. 

On another day, I drive to the grocery 
store—nowadays a virtual supermarket north of 
town, although basically still only a couple of 
blocks long—and note one terrible change. On 
the fringes where Neldon Barker used to live, is a 
sawmill, belching black smoke into an otherwise 
flawlessly serene sky. When there was absolutely 
no pollution in the sky during the daytime and 
when the stars burned brilliant holes in the night 
sky (actually, the stars are still brighter there than 
anywhere else), in other words, during my dad’s 
days as a butcher, my mother would often send 
me to town for twenty-five cents worth of 
“boiling meat” from which she would make a 
hearty vegetable soup to go along with her 
homemade bread and apple dumplings. Actually, 
the sawmill is a relatively recent intrusion, but its 
effects seem worse than on my last visit. 

My widowed sister has undergone 
radical, extensive surgery for colon cancer. 
During the years when it became necessary for 
her to be father, mother, provider, she was strong 
and independent, she even went back to college 
and got her degree, but I doubt that the piece of 
paper made her any better teacher than when she 
taught me in second grade. She taught me to read 
long before I went into first grade, a mixed 
blessing because I have always been impatient, as 
I was then, with slow readers. And when I was in 
her second-grade class, she taught me to behave, 
because I often stayed in during recess or after 
school, writing, “I have been talking,” a hundred 
times or more. That exercise also helped my 
penmanship! 

Now, though, she is weak and trembling. 
Her legs tremble. Her hands tremble. Her voice 
trembles when she calls to me in the night. One 
might call these golden tremblings of autumn, 
golden, because her life has been lived that way. 
She has been through the refiner’s fire and 
maintained her strength and integrity, and beauty. 
At the present moment, however, she must 
depend a lot on others. 

My father died a year after his son-in- 
law, leaving my sister and mother living side by 
side, without benefit of male companionship or 
help. But mother and daughter became supports 
for each other for the fourteen years more our 
mother lived. Then it was necessary for the 
family to distribute belongings and make deci- 
sions that were difficult, sometimes divisive, and 
final. The golden tremblings of autumn end, 
winter comes, and many activities are put on 
hold, awaiting with longing some future awaken- 
ing, some future promise. 

I may never be so long again in the place 
of my birth. But the place of my birth will for- 
ever tremble in me. The physical place, the 
people, the events, the impressions, the experi- 
ences areme. 
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SCUMBLING _ 
Elizabeth B. Hopkin 


Smyrna, Georgia 


abandoned my old religion in front of a 
I Rembrandt self-portrait in the National 
Gallery in London. Perhaps it lies there still, 
in a huddled heap with other lost and forgotten 
ideas, all of which slid away in front of his eyes. 

I was one of twenty-five that day—and 
would be for the next two months. We were soft- 
eyed, sweet, a little dumb but rarely silent, and 
grateful to be herded about by our group leaders. 
We trod on each other accidentally as we stared at 
the strangeness of another country. Maybe we 
weren't making our Continental Tour like gentle- 
bred nineteen- and twenty-year-olds of the 
previous century, but we were conscious of 
privilege; it was still fashionable to be here. We 
baa-ed solemnly and self-consciously to each 
other over each new wonder. 

That morning I had awaken groggy and 
still full of jet plane drone although I'd stepped 
off the 747 two days before. I slept in a fold with 
six others, on soggy mattresses on metal frames, 
head to foot and side to side under a bare hanging 
light bulb. A tall window stood at one end of the 
long narrow hotel room next to a sink and mirror; 
the door was at the other end. The bathroom was 
unthinkably upstairs. 

I had swung my feet out of bed and 
slipped into my clothes draped over the foot of 
the thin coverlet: a polo shirt and a plaid cotton 
skirt. Then I had looked long and hard at my 
shoes. I had chosen them with enthusiasm only 
last week in America. They were navy blue, 
heeled espadrilles, worn by fashionable and prim 
young American ladies. But after two days of 
touring, they hurt, pinched, didn’t give enough as 
my feet pounded out the trails of the tourist. And 
they were beginning to smell from the damp. I 
hadn’t wanted to put them on, but there was no 
other lady-like choice; my only other shoes were 
grungy tennis shoes, inappropriate with my 
traveling skirt. Closing my eyes, I had eased my 
swollen feet into the binding, clammy confines, 
then blundered painfully down with the others to 
breakfast. 

I had stood on the edge of the herd that 
day in the Gallery. Maybe each of us felt that we 
were on the edge, that we couldn’t possibly 
belong with those others, but I felt vaguely 
justified in my perception. England wasn’t really 
that strange to me: I had lived in London as a 
child for a year. I had attended school. I had 
teased the pigeons who lived in Trafalgar Square, 
just across the street from where I stood now. 
Remembering their fat flutter and their wings 
brushing my ankles had suddenly sent a shiver of 
“home” through my dull loyalty to my herd. 

I had turned from the window on the 
square and begun to explore the gallery with a 
separate, more personal curiosity, as though I 
were reacquainting myself with an old summer 
home instead of visiting a strange new place: 
there was the Arnolfini wedding portrait insignifi- 
cantly displayed as though it were an afterthought 
in the museum, not one of the most important 
pieces in my art history class. It was so small, 


too. The projection of this painting against a wall 
in my classroom had made it monumental. My 
huge perception of it collided oddly with the 
reality, and I felt a bit dizzy. 

And over there, shockingly, was an 
immense Rubens, which had been projected 
much smaller for my eduction. It seemed vulgar 
and overblown, extravagant with shocking colors: 
“Naked Lady with a Rash” is what I named it 
irreverently to myself. I knew then that, no 
matter what another teacher told me, I could 
never love Rubens. 

Turning a corner, I had started into 
another section of the exhibit, not trying to see it 
all but stopped, breathless, in front of the tiny 
Vermeers, again so much smaller than I thought. 
Why was I so surprised about size? My precon- 
ceptions were falling in shards around my feet. 
Already unsteady and drained from these abrupt 
switches in perspective, I suddenly met him and 
lost the last of my bearings: Rembrandt in his 
Self-portrait of c1660. His eyes met mine 
steadily, and I knew that my mouth hung open 
stupidly. Dark, shimmering eyes saw me, eyes 
that remembered, eyes no longer searching, eyes 
that knew, and sadly presented that knowing to 
unsuspecting visitors. Rembrandt’s eyes shone 
through the last of my fog. 

I wanted to be alone with this man and 
his strange, direct eyes, which paradoxically 
made everything so clear to me, yet made every- 
thing dissolve. I had to sit there forever, right 
there in the gallery. I backed away until my legs 
hit a bench, and I sat, while the others around me 
ran on, to see “everything.” I had been caught. I 
gripped my hands together, intense and concen- 
trating. 

My hands were damp like my clothes and 
my hair. England had soaked me in green. I had 
come from a desert climate where souls were 
baked and hardened, taught and formed in 
rigidity, like the sandstone formations and 
mountains, bare and stripped of wood. Here, the 
horizon hid behind soft hills and trees, and the 
mist melted every sight away until you rubbed 
your eyes and looked again for the ghosts. 
Nothing seemed permanent. I thought of 
Leonardo's Mona Lisa and how the background 
in that painting told as much about the sitter and 
the painter as the portrait did: a hard, clear, wild 
landscape of insecurities and perils symbolized in 
mountains and strange winding roads. But 
Rembrandt’s portrait background dissolved into 
darkness, mysterious and unknowable. 

There was light trapped in the painting. I 
knew how he had done it; I remembered the term 
from an art class: scumbling. The painter puts 
down the lightest colors first, then covers them 
with layer after layer of thin, darker glazes. Each 
layer must dry completely before the next is 
applied. It is a patient, time-consuming process. 
My art teacher had told us not to try this tech- 
nique with our awkward, amateur brushes. I 
had been told Rembrandt was the master of 
scumbling. Now I knew what that meant. The 
trapped light made him alive, and I gasped for 
my own breath. 

I gulped with my eyes. I had seen this 
painting countless times before, reproduced in 
black and white or color on pages full of plod- 
ding little text. Everyone knows of Rembrandt. 
He is filed away with Leonardo, Michelangelo, 
and Monet in Everyman’s education. Ask some- 
one to name a Rembrandt painting, and they'll 


probably mention a self-portrait. Why could I not 
be unique and fall down before a relatively 
unknown masterpiece? But it had happened, and I 
sat bright and staring. In front of his eyes, my 
light began to glow from behind the layers of 
dark varnish that had been laid down over my 
soul. Varnishing, not scumbling. I will explain. 

Before the enlightened techniques of art 
conservation in the twentieth century, early 
caretakers of paintings had often assumed that 
once a painting started looking flaky or darker, all 
it needed was a quick layer of varnish to glue 
down the flakes and bring out the former bril- 
liancy of color. And some years later, when that 
varnish darkened, another “conservator” would 
slap down a new layer. Between vamish and 
pollution, paintings got darker and darker until, in 
some cases, their original subject was lost to 
comprehension, and new titles were assigned. 

Rembrandt’s Night Watch was one of 
those. When it was carefully cleaned a few years 
ago, they discovered that it wasn’t a night scene 
at all, but broad daylight, and the figures were not 
watchmen, but soldiers on parade. So there is 
scumbling, where the layers let light through, let 
it glow with more depth than without the layers, 
and then there is varnishing, covering by accident 
or on purpose, trying to make it shine, but only 
shutting down the light. I had let someone 
varnish clumsily over my flakes. I began to see 
how, as I sat under Rembrandt’s gaze, and later as 
I remembered his light. 

Clumsy brushes painted the pictures that 
had been pinned up before me for “worship” in 
my church. Not to worship, as an icon or saint to 
which prayers might be addressed, but worship in 
the sense that these pictures were of an ideal that 
we were to admire and struggle to attain. But they 
were full of flat smiling men with flat smiling, 
submissive wives, and flat smiling children in 
clean, smooth clothes. (Clothes like the conserva- 
tive, understated clothes I was wearing, right then 
as I sat, footsore and dizzily thinking.) 

No one cried in those pictures. Even 
those with tears on their faces were not crying. 
The paper women seemed to know that the tears 
had been imposed upon them, and they waited for 
the paper to decompose, eat itself up in its own 
acids, so that they could break free. 

I would look at those pictures and think, 
“I am meant to be inspired by these people.” I 
would sit and listen to my soul and when it said 
nothing, I became confused. Perhaps I was not 
spiritual enough, not sensitive enough. This 
incomprehension was one of my “flakes.” I can 
laugh now and accept myself as a “flake,” but at 
the time it meant everything to be able to be like 
everyone else in my understandings and beliefs: 
smoothed, airbrushed, ideal. The teacher would 
tell a heartfelt story and would point at her 
picture of a parent holding a child, explaining 
that this expressed a spiritual experience. She 
would wipe the tears in her own eyes, and I 
would stare at her dumbly, unable to express my 
incomprehension, feeling guilty that I didn’t 
understand. The guilt was a thin layer of dark 
varnish. 

Unlike those pictures in church, 
Rembrandt stank and glimmered through his 
paint. His heavy clothes were filled with his life 
scent. Dirt clung around his ears and neck. His 
gentle craggy face and his sadness were human. 
He showed me his soul with the painted light. He 
gave me his humanity: sloppy clothes and 
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minute brush strokes. I saw the strokes when I 
dared stand again for a moment to go nose to 
nose with the man. There they were, visible on 
the surface, locked in the paint, a funny little 
miracle that struck me as forcefully as his eyes. 
He had been alive. He had left those marks. 

His eyes told me about sin and sorrow 
that day. The folds, wrinkles, and marks of his 
face expressed a real life. He was dead, but he 
was alive because, although the painting was 
dated c1660, here he was, teaching me, sorrow- 
ful, and lovely. 

Now I could “see” God. God was recog- 
nizable as a being who could inspire this painter. 
And Rembrandt could make me see beauty, not 
“pretty,” and the difference between the two, 
could help me understand the power and neces- 
sity of beauty. Was this what they had tried to say 
to me with those flat pictures and stiff dioramas? 
They had wanted to say mankind is good, God 
created us, that we can do wonderful things, can 
care, suffer, love, die, and live again. But I 
couldn’t see it the way they wanted me to see it. I 
saw it here, in the face of Rembrandt, painted by 
himself, after I had broken away from the group. 


Later [how long did I sit there? I didn’t 
know], I arose refreshed, satisfyingly disturbed, 
and I moved on, knowing I would throw away 
these shoes and probably even pack away these 
clothes. It was time to get new ones, ones more 
suited to me, not the flat, smiling pictures. I 
wandered out into the hall, and I sat down 
pensive, exhausted on a padded bench in an 
alcove, waiting for the others to finish shopping, 
eating, and looking. 

There were some of them now, I saw. 
They came over to me and slid onto the bench. 
The Tower of London next? Or the Tate? Nod- 
ding abstractedly, I followed, glad that they could 
carry me with them for a while longer, so I could 
think about Rembrandt's eyes, not itineraries. 

We left the Gallery, and I trotted along 
for a few more hours, following the group, 
cursing the shoes, until quite suddenly I realized 
they were pressing into my hand a ticket for a 
play that night. “Everyone” was going, two of the 
girls said. They worked so hard to get us all 
tickets. 

I had seen this play recently on Broad- 
way in New York. They hadn't even asked me if I 


wanted to go—I didn’t need to see it again, not 
this badly, not when I needed instead to be me, to 
get “home” to the hotel and write what I had 
found that day, or maybe lost. The informal 
organizers were so insistent, though. If I said 
“No,” they’d be insulted, and I'd be at outs with 
the people who were beginning to look like the 
“in” people for this trip. But I closed my eyes, 
shook my head, and handed back the ticket amid 
protests. No, I didn’t want to go; yes, I under- 
stood the trouble that they had gone to; yes, I'd 
reimburse them for the ticket if nobody else could 
use it. 

They never offered anything again, and I 
spent the rest of my trip in freedom. And that 
day, I went back to the hotel alone and filled the 
huge upstairs clawfoot tub with was much water 
as I dared. I threw the shoes in the trash basket 
and stripped with determination. Naked and wet, 
I sat in that tremendous tub and wrote about 
Rembrandt’s eyes, my new way of seeing, my 
rebirth. @ 
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by Mary Lythgoe Bradford 
Salt Lake City: Dialogue Foundation, 
1995, 338 pages, $24.95 


someone you loved very much written by 

someone you admire very much. In my 
opinion, every person who knew Lowell L. 
Bennion will want to read this book and to 
have it in her library for constant reference. 
Mary Bradford has interviewed hundreds of 
people in her research of his life, and I truly 
believe she could have interviewed thousands 
and found not one who was not influenced for 
good by association with this remarkable man. 
So, her task was both challenging and exciting 
as she began her work. 

His family background was very 
enlightening to me. I always knew that his 
father, Milton Bennion, was a great scholar, 
but I didn’t realize to what extent the family 
had farming in their blood. This fact explained 
a lot about Lowell Bennion to me. Evidently 
he was not an easy young boy and showed 
early on that he had an “independence streak.” 
I was amazed to read that he grew bored with 
kindergarten and that his father “respected his 
wishes” and left him free to “roam the open 
spaces and take care of our rabbits.” Once 
“when Lowell threatened to run away from 
home, hid in the barn, then sneaked up to bed, 
Milton effectively short-circuited future flights 
by offering to pack his bag.” Having a father 
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like this probably helped Lowell in later years 
when he ran his Boy’s Ranch with less than 
perfect boys in attendance. Of his mother it was 
said that she “was not so much intellectual but 
just plain human.” 

Lowell was named for the Boston 
intellectual family and that was surely appropri- 
ate because he excelled academically. An early 
IQ test placed him in the “genius” range, and his 
family considered him the “smartest” of them all. 
He skipped fifth grade and graduated from LDS 
High School at age fifteen. With a dear friend, 
Angus Cannon, he sought answers to questions 
about his faith, and they tested the promise in the 
Book of Mormon “to see if they could get 
confirmation” of its truth. They were disap- 
pointed because they didn’t get a revelation, but 
Lowell’s belief in Mormonism grew all his life. 

In 1928, he married Merle Colton and 
left a month later for a mission in Germany. 
Merle must have been a remarkable person also. 
Her mother died when she was only six years old, 
and her father died two years later. Merle moved 
into her grandmother's home, but when she was 
ten, she went to live with her Aunt Zora to help 
with her baby and the household chores. She 
evidently moved back and forth between the two 
homes until her teens when she finally settled in 
the Forest Dale area, where she met Lowell. He 
was two years younger than she, but his proposal 
was accepted, and they became engaged. He was 
only eighteen, and she, twenty. 

Before the wedding, a doctor told Merle 
that childbearing would strain her heart so the 
marriage was not consummated before Lowell 
left for his mission. They were not to see each 
other again for thirty-two months. Merle said she 
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felt orphaned again. After a time, she accepted 
the invitation of Lowell’s parents to move in 
with them and his siblings; that was a happy 
time for her. 

Lowell’s mission was similar to that of 
other missionaries then and now, but his were 
magnified by his longing for his wife. Upon 
his release in April 1931, his father offered to 
support his Ph.D studies in Germany, and 
Merle joined him there. 

Their years in Germany were filled 
with joys and sorrows. Lowell was challenged 
by his studies, and they took advantage of 
every opportunity to explore all the exciting 
sights near their home. They lost their first 
little girl through a tragic accident, which was 
devastating to both of them. 

On December 11, 1933, Lowell, at age 
25, was awarded the degree of Docteur 
D’ Universite de Strasbourg, avec mention 
honorable. His dissertation, Max Weber's 
Methodology, has received belated recognition 
from modern scholars when they “discovered” 
his work in the early 1990s. A longing for 
home and family made both of them want to 
return to Utah. The great depression was 
raging, as work was hard to find. After work- 
ing at several other jobs, Lowell was finally 
contacted by John A. Widtsoe and invited to 
found a new Institute of Religion at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. He realized this offer was the 
opportunity that could combine “intellectual 
stimulation with community service, whole- 
some recreation, and spiritual nourishment” for 
Mormondom’s fine young people, an exciting 
prospect. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Lowell began his Institute experience 
alongside a congenial partner, Ed Lyon. He 
declared the two friends to be “David and 
Jonathan, we had a wonderful feeling for each 
other.” Mary Bradford’s account of those “Insti- 
tute Years” makes for fascinating reading, and the 
hundreds of students who frequented the Institute 
were not only taught gospel lessons but also real 
“lessons for life.” Lowell held discussions about 
love and affection and pointed out “the 
power of sex to preserve physical, mental 
and spiritual health to build friendship 
and love and to enhance a good family 
life.” During this time, he also wrote a 
letter to President David O. McKay 
asking how he should present denying the 
priesthood to worthy black men. Both 
teachers were available almost always for 
counseling or just plain talk and became 
true friends with all of the students who 
sought direction in their lives. Mary 
Bradford treats these years with careful 
sensitivity and thoughtful insight. 

With the advent of Ernest 
Wilkinson’s appointment as administrator 
of the entire Church Education System in 
June 1953, changes were inevitable. Ms. 
Bradford gingerly walks through the 
process of how Brothers Lyon and 
Bennion were forced out of their posi- 
tions as heads of the University of Utah 
Institute of Religion, and she leaves the 
reader with some questions unanswered. 
Because neither man is vindictive, you 
are simply told they were “hurt”; how 
deep that hurt was no one will ever know. 

There was, however, great bitterness on 

the part of many people, and these people 
struggled to the end to try to stop the dismissals. 
Lowell knew it was time to move on, and he 
accepted two appointments: as Assistant Dean of 


Students at the University of Utah and as Director 


of Community Services at the Utah Center for the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 

“The psychological stress of the summer 
of 1962 almost exhausted Lowell and Merle, but 
an unusual spiritual experience gave Lowell 
peace. One night Lowell had a powerful 
dream.”...“I looked to the foot of the bed, and 
there was Jesus Christ, looking at me and smil- 
ing. He held out his arms in blessing, and I felt 
peace and comfort.” That vision sustained Lowell 
for the rest of his life. 

Now Lowell reached out to embrace the 
opportunities of a new and different life. He and 
Merle did some traveling back to Europe where 
they visited old haunts, and then later they 
supervised some University of Utah students in a 
study abroad program. At one point, Lowell was 
a travel agency guide on trips to Israel as well as 
Greece and other parts of Europe. He loved to 
travel but enjoyed returning home to work in his 
garden. He said he found renewal there. 

Another venture was his Teton Valley 
Boys Ranch, which, in the twenty-four years 
from 1961 to 1985 attracted more than 2,000 


boys, mainly by word of mouth. Lowell taught 
“respect for every job.” He worked with the boys 
in the morning and spent his afternoons counsel- 
ing with them and writing lessons. His quarters 
were minimal, but they allowed him to achieve, 
at least for a short time, “his dream of simple 
living and high thinking.” By 1994, the ranch had 
expanded and been relocated to West Jordan 
where it continued to offer early help for 
“troubled boys,” operating entirely without help 
from the government. 

Soon after taking this new position at the 
University of Utah, he was asked to teach a class 
or two, and in 1969, he was made a full professor 
of sociology. Ms. Bradford weaves an interesting 


“T looked to the foot of 
the bed, and there was 
Jesus Christ, looking at 
me and smiling. He held 
out his arms in blessing, 
and I felt peace and 
comfort.” That vision 
sustained Lowell for 

the rest of his life. 


account of his experiences at the University and 
describes how upset many people there were 
when he decided to take a new job as director for 
the Community Service Council (CSC) in Salt 
Lake City. At that time, he reportedly said, “I 
used to teach religion; now, I practice it.” 

His years at CSC, as described by Mary 
Bradford, make for fascinating reading. She says 
he had two great strengths as a leader: “He was 
collaborative, a team builder, and he led by 
example.” He provided direct services not for 
show, but because feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and visiting the sick and lonely was 
something that he liked to do and that brought 
him much satisfaction. He was especially sensi- 
tive to older people and their needs. He just 
quietly went about doing his job, inspiring many 
to follow his lead. 

The book continues with a chapter 
recounting touching stories of his private life. 
Although this chapter tells of of the many good 
times, Mary Bradford doesn’t ignore the traumas 
and the grief. Her emphasis, however, is his focus 
on daily service. He talks of his amazement at 
being called as a bishop at a rather advanced age 
and how he dealt with that enormous responsibil- 
ity. The death of his beloved Ed Lyon was hard 
on both Merle and Lowell. At the funeral, Lowell 


paid a moving tribute to Ed when he said, “I 
could never get enough of his company.” 

A well-deserved tribute to Lowell came 
when the University of Utah proposed to the 
Board of Regents that they establish the Lowell 
Bennion Community Service Center on campus. 
A Deseret News columnist observed, “It isn’t 
often that a person’s philosophy of life is em- 
braced and institutionalized while he is still 
living.” The president of the University of Utah 
commented, “This is what the Bennion Center 
and the University are all about, educated ideal- 
ism.” 

Finally, Ms. Bradford gives us a detailed 
and thoughtful chapter about Lowell Bennion as 

an author and the circles of people 

whom he influenced through his writ- 
ings. His bibliography includes thirty 
books and study manuals and more than 
one hundred essays. Eugene England is 
quoted as describing Lowell’s voice as 

“rather rough and homey, quite informal, 

and unselfconscious, even when deliver- 

ing an eloquent talk to an LDS General 

Conference on preparing for happy 

marriage. He is completely fearless, 
almost old-fashioned, outspoken against 
unchastity, drugs, intellectual pride, 
materialism, and prejudice, and willing 
to be heard and published anywhere.” 
Mary Bradford finishes her book 
with these words; “He could speak to 
people at all walks of life, to rank and 
file, ‘ordinary people’ as well as highly 
educated ‘intellectuals.’ In fact, he 
avoided such terms as ‘ordinary’ and 
intellectual.’ He emphasized faith by 
study and experience; he shied away 
from speculation and fantasy, declining 
to elaborate the unknown in favor of ‘the 
things that matter most.’ What mattered 
most to Lowell Bennion was the service 
he could perform for others, whether 
aiding a student in her thinking, 
strengthening a seeker in his faith, or painting a 
widow’s house.” 

Mary Bradford has done a wonderful 
service for all of us through her obvious love for 
Lowell Bennion coupled with her outstanding 
research and writing skills. She has truly made 
him come alive to remind us all what better 
people we could be if we would but emulate this 
greatman. * 


Editor’s Note: For her outstanding 
book on the life of Lowell L. 
Bennion, Mary Bradford has been 
presented with both The Mormon 
History Association's Ella Larsen 
Turner Award for the Best Biography 
in Mormon History 1995 and the 
Mountain West Center for Regional 
Studies’ David W. and Beatrice C. 
Evans Biography Award. 
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LETTERS 
TO Twe 


EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 


First of all, thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for devoting an entire issue to the subject 
of homosexuality as it affects families and 
individuals in the LDS community. I have 
prayed daily for greater understanding of this 
human condition, which has been kept secret 
for countless ages, and—in my lifetime—has 
been labeled continually by Church leaders as 
an abomination and a grievous sin. Your 
willingness to expose the hearts of women in 
the Church will be a blessing to everyone who 
needs the assurance that our gay children are 
just as precious to our Heavenly Father as our 
heterosexual children. Somehow it reminds 
me of Book of Mormon stories where the cries 
of the mothers were most significant in 
changing the hearts of a nation. 

Thank you for feeling that my essay, 
“A Perfect Six,” and my daughter, Anne C. 
Snyder’s essay, “My Brother Is Gay,” were 
worthy of publication. It is our hope that other 
lives will be touched by our experience. We 
knew that we had come through the darkest of 
times and into the light when we found that 
we were ready to reach out to others who were 
just beginning the long road to recovery. 

Thank you again, and very best 
wishes to your entire staff. I have subscribed 
to and loved your publication since it’s 
babyhood many years ago. 


Maxine W. Campbell 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


 ¢ @ 
Dear Exponent, 


I have been an avid reader of Exponent II 
since I discovered your publication in 1979. I 
even sent away for every back issue, and my 
complete collection is still preserved in my 
attic. Needless to say, I have enjoyed and been 
inspired by Exponent II over the years. 
Thought I would report my reaction of 
late to a changing trend in the pages of 
Exponent II or my changing reaction. I have 
noticed in the last couple of years that I am 


Dear Sisters: 


Oh, how wonderfully proud I am of you for 
your courageous stand on such an important 
issue as the heartache of homophobic 
intolerance in the LDS community! My first 
impulse was to write and order copies of 
Volume 20, Number |, for every member of 
my family. Later, after more sober thought, I 
occurred to me that most of them would 
hold you to ridicule; the rest know all too 
well the pain penned by your contributors. 

And how fitting it was that you 
brought this subject to our attention exactly 
ten years after the August 1986 Sunstone 
Symposium stepped boldly into such a 
controversial arena. Back then, I felt we'd 
cracked the door wide enough for the 
entrance of serious discussion. That was the 
year that Carol Lynn Pearson's Good-bye, | 
Love You, hot off the press, hit the Sunstone 
counter with resounding authenticity. That 
was the day that several of us spoke to a 
packed hall filled with an audience at least 
99% enthusiastic to our cause. Our papers 
and eamest opinions, however, never saw the 
light of Sunstone’s future pages—why I 
never knew and could only surmise. 

My paper, “Biases and Blindspots,” 
detailed the story of my gay son and his 
loving and successful effort to educate me. 
Leaving Salt Lake City a decade ago, I was 
so certain that my attempts to assist 
California’s Affirmation group in reaching 
out to their parents would touch at least a 
few. I was so miserably wrong. Do we have 
to be commanded in all things? Why do we 
break each other’s hearts with our vindictive, 
hateful judgments. 

God’s blessings on you, dear sisters! 
Your mailbox is going to overflow, and some 
of it isn’t going to be nice. You’re going to 
lose some “friends.” It is not pretty in many 
comers of Zion. 

May your courage continue and 
your convictions soar! May we not have to 
wait ten more long years for the light to 
penetrate again. 


Margo Cheney-Reed 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Dear Sisters, 


Dear Women of Exponent II, 


First of all, thanks to all of you for working so 
diligently on the paper for all these years. I 
have appreciated and enjoyed all the reading I 
have had. I try to read all the issues as they 
come in and do not remember your saying that 
there would be an issue on homosexuality. I 
would have written a piece had I known. I am 
glad you had such a response and were able to 
produce the last issue. 

I believe that homosexuality is the 
issue least understood and affecting more 
families than any other at the present time. I 
have been active in Affirmation Gay and 
Lesbian Mormons since its inception. I have 
been active in many leadership positions and 
have heard the stories both in person and in 
writing of many, probably hundreds of men 
and women. I wish your issue could have been 
more balanced. I know there are many who are 
happy in their lives now, including myself. It 
is, of course, sad that many people chose to 
marry and have children before accepting their 
sexual orientation. This, of course, is as a 
result of the instructions that we got from the 
Church, our families, and society at large. 
Even though the Church has been slow in 
accepting groups like Affirmation and the 
parents’ groups that are now organized, 
progress has been made in healing the hurts 
that have been inflicted. 

I believe that homosexuality is a 
normal position on the range of human sexual- 
ity. Why some of us are homosexual and in a 
minority and why much of society, including 
the Mormon Church, finds this condition a sin 
is, at present, the great unknown. I have found 
much acceptance in my family, many of whom 
are very active in the Church. I thank all of 
them for that. I can only hope that more 
families would be more accepting, that the 
pressure to marry would cease, and that the 
pressures that cause dysfunction would not 
confront people as they accept their true sexual 
orientation. 

I am the editor of An Affinity for 
Women, a newsletter for lesbian Mormons; I 
have been doing this newsletter since 1988 and 
have been in correspondence with hundreds of 
women. If any readers out there would like to 
write to me and get a sample of the newsletter, 
please do so to P.O. Box 6044, Fremont, CA 
94538. 


Ina Mae Murri 
Fremont, California 


| not as enthused about opening the pages to 

| pour over the contents as I have been in the 
» | past. When I see the publication stuffed 

| through my mail slot, it takes effort to prepare 
myself for the load of angst waiting for me to 
process and try to understand. 

Is it my imagination, or is reporting all 
the ways that someone can become a victim of 
an institution or relationship, and writing 
about depression, illness, dysfunction, and 
misery what is expected from the Mormon 
woman Exponent II readership? Or, are we all 
supposed to feel better to know that we are all 
| struggling with so much negative emotion? 
Do we collectively have our heads stuffed 
“somewhere” in a persistent addictive attempt 
to emotionally wrangle and focus more on 
angst than joy? 

I don’t really know the answers, but I 
thought I would ask anyway. Here’s my check 
for another year’s subscription. 


Congratulations on the latest issue of Exponent II 
[Volume 20, Number 1]. I read it practically at 
one sitting while on vacation last week. Interest- 
ing perspectives on a very tricky subject—some 
I'd never thought of before, like the women who 
know they are lesbians yet deny that part of 
themselves because of their religion and Jennifer | 
Goodfellow’s comments about the legal implica- Ss Oo 
tions of a same-sex relationship. 

I’ve just mailed my copy to an LDS 
friend whose daughter “came out” several years 
ago. Her (my friend’s) initial reaction to this 
news was horror and anger. Now she’s an advo- 
cate for gay/lesbian causes. It really is a question 
of education, no? And tolerance—if only we 
could just accept people for who they are, what a 
lovely world this would be. 


P.S. The National Support Group for 
Wives and Former Wives of Gay Men is (if 
still active) is in Pittsburg, California (not 
Pennsylvania). 


Dear Sisters, 


Please send as many copies of Volume 20, 
Number | as the enclosed check covers, and 
I’ll share them with Mormon friends. Thanks 
for doing this issue. 

I'm printing out a message to read this 
issue on the Queer Saints e-mail list; so, you’ ll 
know how people are finding out about it. 


Carolyn Caci 
North Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


Loren Vincent Fay 


Bonny K. Palmer 
Albany, New York 


Bethesda, Maryland 
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WRITE FOR 
EXPONENT II 


available). Keep a copy of your work because 
manuscripts will not be returned. We’re looking 
forward to hearing from you soon at: 

Editor, Exponent I] 

P.O. Box 128 

Arlington, MA 02174 

Voice or fax: 617-868-3464 


OUR 
PUBLICATION 
SCHEDULE 


If you have ever thought about writing for 
Exponent II, now is the time to do it! We wel- 
come personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, 
and book reviews for consideration. We focus 
on—but do not print exclusively—manuscripts 
that are women-related and Mormon-related. We 
publish the work of experienced as well as 
beginning writers and have editors who are glad 
to assist authors through the writing process. 
Some of the topics we are thinking about for 
upcoming issues include body image, sexuality, 
international church experience and Mormon 
culture, raising Mormon children, and family/ 
church intergenerational connections. Please 
type your submissions—double-spaced and 
single-sided, and, if possible, send them on IBM- 
compatible or Mac disks. Include your name, 
address, phone number, and e-mail address (when 








Does it seem as if you just received Exponent 
II) You probably did! You will receive the next 
issue of Exponent I] in August. Then we will 
resume a quarterly FALL/WINTER/SPRING/ 
SUMMER publication schedule. Please 
remember that your $15.00 pays for four issues 
rather than a one year subscription. 
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participate with Mormon women as we share our lives, reflect on our common bonds, | 
expand our understanding, and celebrate our diversity. | 
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The purpose of Exponent II is to promote sisterhood by 
providing a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. 
Our common bond is our connection to the Mormon 
Church and our commitment to women in the Church. 
The courage and spirit of women challenge and inspire 
us to examine and shape the direction of our lives. We are 
confident that this open forum will result in positive 
change. We publish this paper in celebration of the 
strength and diversity of women. 
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